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By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States. I2mo, $1.50. 


ty, 
| * The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. J 6 Fe tena 
|| to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.’—AvTMoR’s PREFACE 

1] CONTENTS: The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department— Depa. nts of 
|| War and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the laterior and Agriculture—Indefendent 

Boards and Commissions—The Judiciary. 

| This is essentially a unique volume. In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed person cannot 
| fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast country of oursis governed. The various departments of our National Gowerament, with thel 

|; functions and their individual peculiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who has himself occupied the chief place aad the most 
|| responsible position in this tremendous and complex machinery ; and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a sub 

|| ject that is of prime interest to every American. 
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i} THE TORMENTOR. LITERARY LOVE LETTERS AND OTHER 

















| By BENJAMIN SwIFT, author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” 12mo, $1.50. STORIES. ; 
A successor to that remarkable and much discussed novel “Nancy | By Ropert HERRICK, author of ‘The Man Who Wins.” (/: ; 
| Noon” will be received with intense interest, and ‘‘ The Tormentor”’ will Series.) l6mo, 75 cents. 

| be found quite as original a story, both in its substance and in the telling. Mr Herrick’s present volume, containing seven short stories, exhibits 


ementeany Sn qnanene which have already won him distinction His 


| It is even more powerful in the serious and intense feeling that the author stories are notable alike for their admirable literary quality and their 


expresses in such an individual way. vivid presentation of the subtler phases of mind and character 
TAKEN BY SIEGE, THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF, 
| A Novel. By JEANNETTE L. GILpDER, Editor of The Critic. and Its Relation to Education and Health 


12mo, $1 25. 


i. By Lovuts WALDsTEIN. i2mo, $1 25. 
Miss Gilder, the well-kuown editor of The Critic, has here written a 


: uatigenpe ‘ : : Dr. Waldstein is an investigator at first hand of pave te phenomena 
captivating love story. The scene is laid in New York city, and, the prin- | and he has here explained many of them as due to the underlying self, of 
cipal character being connected with The Dawn, while the heroine Is an | Whose impressions the memory retains no conscious recor 7 He goes on 


| 
| 
i opera singer, the book contains especially interesting and faithful studies | 
} 





to show how important a factor these impressions are in the pr *bliems of : 
’ education and of mental and physical health that confront all thoughtful 
of life in a newspaper office and upon the stage. people. 


ee 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's Great Romance, 


| ST. IVES. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. i2mo, $1.30 


“St. Ives’* is a tale of action in the author's most buoyant style, and there is a vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest 
and sympathy throughout, which is truly fascinating. One hardly realizes the mastery and art of it all at the time, so absorbing is the story, but ‘ 
Stevenson's inimitable and characteristic style is in evidence on every page, and the scenes and charactersare as vivid as anything he ever wrote 
Unlike so many of the author's books, the present tale is intertwined with a romantic and spirited love-story. The advance orders having already 
exhausted one large edition, a second is now ready. ~ 7’ 


wt 


} | VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. ! AMERICAN NOBILITY. 
|| By Grorcio Vasari. Edited and annotated in the light of recent A Novel. By Pierre pe CouLevarn. 12mo, $1.50. i 
i| discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Biashfield and A. A. Hopkins. | 

| . 
1} Library Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $8 00, Ss ’ ; 
| “ Vasari’s ‘ Lives’ are something more than one of the most useful contri. | THE BIBLE AND Is l AM; } 
|| butions to the data 0’ art criticism. They are also literature. . . . Read with Or, The Influence of the Old and New agg poor nonaes on } the Religion t 
|| the assistance of such notes as the presen* editors have provided, he ts not an | of Mohammed. Being the Ety Lectures fi vor.) By B 
| authority invatidate 1, but a classic purged of the tll «fects of time eet satagemeemsicatt rer : “tM ciures ISY/6 3 : 
Z iH] is just because he is nt aca temic that Vasari is immorcal; it is because he gives | HENRY PRESERVED SMitH, DD. 12mo, $1. ? 
4 us at first hand a vivid picture of the art amid watch he lived that he carries . j 
: conviction, and, with conviction, a peculiar delight.”—N. ¥. Tridune. A HISTORY OF CHRISTI ANITY IN THE APOS- : 
; ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. TOLIC AGE. 
: || The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DonaLp G. Mitcaett ! By AntHUR C. McGirrert, D D., Ph D , Professor of Church His- 

j (“Ik Marvei”), 12mo, $1 50. tory, Union Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, ‘ 
2Wnet (International Theological Library.) : 

j PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50  —— a ee an : 

|| English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor } 





THE HISTORY OF THE LADY BETTY STAIR. 


By Moutiy ELLior SEAWELL. Illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup. 
In an original bindiag similar to ‘‘ The Sprightly Romance of 


SELECTED PUEMS. Marsac.” 12mo, $1.25 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 


The set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 


tn 


By Gaonas MEREDITH. Arranged by the author and including CATHERINE SCHUYLER : 
a 38m 12 L.7 4 
“Not cince ia ceeeeanpunes eatrety oe pried iets } By Mary Gay HCMPSREYS (Women of Colonial and Revolu- , 
nary & gift of poetic expresatoa.”—[. Zasowmt. tn Pali Mall Magazine. | tionary Times.) With photogravure portrait. 19m, $1 25. 
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[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a@ subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
male by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ‘* Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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first page. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Natian this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 


*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
fn Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in a wd F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

uare, American News r Agency, 15 Kin 
Willian Street, Strand, PY. we sd 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 








E:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. (In the foothills near San 
Francisco ) 
ELMONT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 
deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with as stimu- 
lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physical jife as is 
found in the best Eastern schools, and by offering a 
home which in beauty of sprrounoings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. It should give to its beys a healthful 
impulse towards good thinking and good living, and 
leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful 
memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work it is doing 

- REID, A. M. (Harvard), | Head | Master. 


acne Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
A ff AkLBORO UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT Hartford, 714 Asylum Ave. 
ISS F B. BURBANK’S FAMILY 
School for young girls. Ninth year. Number 
limited. Kegular and special courses. Home life 
cheerful and wholesome. 





DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Wasbington. 
LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex- 
cellent. Courses open October 1. 
_ Catalogue on | application. 
DISTRICT OF CoLumBra, Washington. 
HEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
a the language of the house. ‘oo ¥ 
Mile. L. M. Boutieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. s. Oo Stat tion E, _Washington, D. Cc 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
“IRLS'’ COLLEGIA TE SCHOVUL.—22D 
T year begins Sept. 22 For Young Ladies and Chil- 
— a 4 anes Gg a ag pa courses 
of study. 88 REBECCA Ick, A.M.,? 
Miss Mary E. Bexpy, A.M, ieee 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Sts. 
HAFTESBURY COLLEGE OF EX- 
pression.—Six months’ session. Enrolment the Ist 
of each month, Winter term Nov. to April, inclusive. 
Handsome ilustrated catalogue. 
ie Miss s ALICE May Y YOUSE, | President. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWURTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls.—35th year will begin September 

23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principa 
Misa E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal 





ss MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
Byte TIMOTH ¥'S SCHOOL Sor Girls re- 


ns September 23, 1896. Pre ag for p nee ng 
Heads « of ‘School: Miss M. 6. CaRTER, CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 


HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F, Harpine, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary Hk- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





xi " MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Bus!- 
ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non- 
sectarian. JaMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury 





OWDER POINT SCHOOL.— Prepares 


for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for By a 
Home and ou oor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. fr 


NEW YORK, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from - Y. 

HE MISSES LOCK WOUD'S COLLE- 

giate School for Girls. 12th year College-Prepa 

ratory and — Courses. Certificate admits to Vas- 

sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken 

Instruction Srscugh. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation in a 
College-Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Special coaching to supply deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B. WHITON, A.B., and Lois A. BANGS. 


New YorK City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
HE NALIONAL CONSERVATOR} 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Annual Entrance Examinations begin Sep 
tember 15. 
For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





Educational. 


New York City, 537 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS M. D. HUGER, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PLATT’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


~The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
er 23, 1897. - Applications § should be made early. 


OnI0, Cincinnati, 2648 Bellevue Ave , Mt. Auburn. 

TSS LUPTON’S SCHOOL reopened 

Sept. 29. Thorough preparation is given for 

college. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
Circulars are sent on application. 








OuI0, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG'’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. “ Circulars sent on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared forcollege. 
FRANCE, Parts. 


T. MARGARET'S FRENCH AND 

English School for Girls. Household French, with 
American —. Pupils met at Havre or ‘Cher- 
bourg. Address Miss Acty, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
l School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
=. > ainting and a om, pee fee 
n artistic enetaes a rs iv 

instructors: F. w. Benso e Cc. Tar ga. and 
Philip Hale Fe rawing and ’ painting) Wil- 
liam Stone ( ecorative, Design), E. wt Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free ka. of the eilerien of the 
ge For circulars giving detailed informa- 
on, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 














MILITARY 8LtEGE 


Chester, Pa. 36th year begins Sept. 15 
Civil Engineering (C.£.),Chemistry (B.S.), ‘Arts (A. B.). 
Also Thorough Preparatory ‘Courses. 
Infantry, ‘Atiliery and Cavalry Dri 
“A Military School of t _ highest order.”* 
4 De r Repartment R t. 
» Presi: eat. 
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Catalogues of Cui? 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE “oN L FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., ae WwW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years): DENT L SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. AT WING. President, Cleveland, O. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 

eae ms | and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradfo . Mass. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to tes. . Combines home life with careful individual 


inin 
a ol HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


A SCHOOL THAT IS A HOME. 
LheVermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt. 
On the shore of Lake Champlain, prepares thirty boys 
for college or for business, and gives the care and 
training of a refined home. $40 way York refer- 

















ences. H. H. KOSS, A. M., Principal. 
THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Bao gd ar - best colle; tab gepiae 
ar 0 
a am EDWARD eC CoY, Pitead Master. 


ST. AGN ES SCHOOL 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
of Colle ~y stands 8 7 1 ~ Be Ce ‘and 
ege u ala 
Art. Gyignestum, Miss ELLE NW B OYD, Prin., 
any, a 


~ ‘THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A ag School for Comforts of Home. 


Girls. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mrs. M. F.WALTON, 79%; 9242" 


ees beng me School and 
Practice School. 
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School Agencies. 


Y hoes FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th 8t., Washington. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 414Cent. Bag . Minneapolis 

378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 730 Cooper a. Denver. 

25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HarLan P. Frencu, Manager. 


R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 








CHER MERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
tablished 1855. 8 E, 14th St., N. Y. 





Teachers, etc. 
RENCH IN A PARISIAN FAMILY. 


An educated French family, consisting of a wid- 
owed mother and a son and daughter who are com- 
pleting their studies, offers ahome to not more than 
three or four Americans at moderate terms. Highest 
references. Address MADAME DE MaTUSKA, 53 Avenue 
de Neuilly, Paris. 





HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


7 ours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea. with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart LANDSEE. Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. [lus 
trated pamphiets sent on application 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses, 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


Letters We buy and sell bills of exchange so 

and make Cable Transfers of money on 

of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; alto 

: make collections and issue Commercial 

Credit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
* parts of the world. 


a ae 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re- 
creation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible; 
moderate rates. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Old South Leaflets on the Anti-Slavery Struggle 


Eight leaflets relating to the Anti-Slavery Struggle have just been 
added to the series of Old South Leaflets. constituting Nos. 78-85 of 
the series. The new leaflets are as follows: A Reprint of the First 
Number of The Liberator; Wendell Phillips’s Eulogy of Garrison; 
Theodore Parker's Address on the Dangers from Slavery: Whittier’s 
Account of the Anti Slavery Convention of 1833; Mrs. Stowe’s Story 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Sumner’s Speech on the Crime against 
Kansas; Words of John Brown, and the First Lincoln and Douglas 
Debate. These eight leaflets are bound together in aneat volume in 
poet covers, with an introduction giving complete lists of all the 
Old South Leaflets and Lectures since 1883, and sold for 35 cents 
Accompanied as all the leaflets are with careful references to the best 
books, nothing could be a better guide for clubs and classes making 
a study of the Anti-Slavery Struggle. The Old South Leaflets are 
sold for 5 cents a copy, or $4 00 per hundred. Send for complete list. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Beston. Mass. 


“6 





TOU may not be worthy to smoke the 


Noenol 
Constable Ko. 


Upholstery. 


Broche Damasks, Wool Tapestries, and 


Drapery Fabrics. 


Drapery Designs Specially Prepared and 
Executed. 


iY ? ? 
Jvoadevauy AS 19th dt. 
Z 
NEW YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


OCTOBER NUMBER. 
NANSEN. LESLIE STEruen, London. 
CITIZENSHI+. PE. Matueson, New Colleze, Oxford. 
PROFESSOR JOWETT. Epwarp Carrp, Balliol Col 
lege, Oxferd 
THE RELATION OF PESSIMISM TO ULTIMATE PHI 
LOSOPHY, F.C. 8. ScHr__er, Cornell University. 
OUR SOCIAL AND ETHICAL SULIDARITY. Epmcxp 
MONTGOMERY, Hempstead, Texas. 
SOME OF THE LEADING IDEAS OF — S POSI 
Vist MELLON. Edinbu 
THE HISTORY AND SPIRIT OF CHINESE ETBIcS 
ELJIRO NAKAMURA, Tos yo, Japan. 
DISCUSSIONS AND BOOK REVIEWS 





PHILADELPHIA: 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1305 Arch Street. 
SINGLE NUMBER, 65 CTS. 


YEARLY, $2.50. 





(Trade Mark Registered.) 
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ARCADIA 


MIXTURE.” 


—J. 


M. B—, 


sie My Lady Nicotine 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 





ECOLE LIBRE 


DES SCIENCES 
POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, a PARIS 
(Vingt-seplieme annee 1SQ7-18Q8) 


L—DIRECTEUR: M. Bmile BOUTMY, membre de 
I'institut, membre du Conseil supérieur 
de instruction publique 
IL.—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT 
MM. BOULANGER, sénateur, premier président de 
la Cour des Comptes: CAMBON., gouvrerneur géné 
ral de |’ Algérie; Baron de CUURCEL, sénateour 
ambassadeur de France A Londres; PLOURENS, 
député, ancien ministre; GLASSON, de I'Insti 
tut, professeur A la Faculté de Droit; NANO. 
TAUX, ministre des Affaires étrangéres: JANET, 
de I'Instatut; LAPERRIBRE, vice président du 
Conseil d Etat: P. LEROV-BEAULIEL., de IIa 
stitut; MAGNIN, vice-président du Sénat. gou- 
verneur dela Banque de France: NISARD, dire 
teur des Affaires politiques au Ministdre des Af 
faires &trangéres: RAMBAUD, ministre de I'In 
struction publique; A. RIBOT, député, ancien 
président du Conseil des ministres 


1IL—CORPS ENSEIGNANT 

MM. LEVASSEUR, de !lostitut; Albert SOREL. 
de Académie francaise: H GAIDOZ. directeur 
Al'Ecole des Hautes Etudes; LYON-CAEN, de 
l'Institut, professeur A la Faculté de Droit: RE- 
NAUCT, professeur A la Faculté de Proit 
FUNCK-BRENTANO; Anatole LEROY- BEAL 
LIEU. de linstitut: Albert VANDAL, del Aca 
démie franoaise; Andre LEBON, dépurd mi: 
tre des Colonies; Charles BE NOIST, J r L. Ach. 
professeur au Collage de Fracce; Gebriel ALIX: 
LEVASSEUR DE PRECOURT.) maitre dex rm 
quétes benoraire au Conseil d' Etat, DUNOY ER. 
ancien conseiller d’ Etat CHEYSSON, | Pspercteus 
général des Ponts et Chaussées; DE FOvVitt E 
de Vinstitut, directeur de ladministration des 
Monnaies et Médaitles; Rene ale oy de Tos 
tut. ancien inspecteur des é pances “2 AR- 


NAUNE, directeur au Mia stare ae nance: 
BOULANGER, conse: 7 ndaine » Cour 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1897. 
The Week. 

The Monetary Commission, of which 
ex-Senator Edmunds is chairman, has 
organized itself in three sub-committees 
and prepared a list of questions upon 
which it has solicited the opinions of 
business and professional men. The list 
has been sent especially to those who 
have given attention to the subject in 
hand and have acquired reputation as 
instructors therein. It was found im- 
possible within the limited time, and 
with the means at the disposal of the 
Commission, to go about the country, 
hiring rooms and taking testimony like 
an investigating committee of Congress. 
Nor is it certain that the best results 
would be achieved by such means, since 
all the facts that are needed are within 
reach at Washington city and are pre- 
sumably in possession of the members 
already. A roving commission would be 
likely to accumulate a great amount of 
lumber which it could not use, since 
everybody who has a plan of his own 
for straightening out the national 
finances would insist upon being heard 
orally. Few Americans are without such 
a plan, and in that fact lies the main 
difficulty. If questions of public finance 
were left solely to those who understand 
them, as is the case in most civilized 
countries, there would be no monetary 
question now and no need of a monetary 
commission. The present Commission 
does well, therefore, not to expose itself 
to personal contact with all the cranks 
who would like to give a public airing 
to their respective systems. 





To the three sub-committees are as- 
signed the three branches of the main 
subject, viz.: (1) metallic currency; (2) 
demand obligations of the Government; 
(8) banking. The first has to deal with 
the standard of value—to decide whe- 
ther it shall be gold, or silver, or what 
is commonly called the double standard, 
but is really the alternate standard. 
This will necessarily include the ques- 
tion whether international bimetallism 
is practicable. The second deals with 
the outstanding paper greenbacks and 
Treasury notes of the United States, but 
not necessarily with the silver certifi- 
cates—these being merely warehouse re- 
ceipts for silver dollars held on storage 
by the Government. As the Government 
has promised to keep the dollars at par 
with gold, the certificates will be at par 
as long as the promise is fulfilled. The 
third sub-committee deals with bank is- 
sues only, but this question is the most 
complicated of all, and upon its right so- 
lution depends the success of the whole 
investigation. 








The degradation in which Bryanism 
has involved the Democratic party of 
the nation could not be more vividly il- 
lustrated than by the contrast between 
the State convention in Massachusetts 
on Tuesday week, which nominated 
George Fred Williams for Governor, and 
the gathering of National Democrats 
which made William Everett a candidate 
for the same office on Thursday. Wil- 
liams is a perfect type of the harum- 
scarum men who have come into control 
of the “regular” organization; and the 
noisy convention, which required the in- 
tervention of the police to save it from 
riot, fitly represented the lawless ten- 
dencies which Bryanism develops. On 
the other hand, the gathering of Na- 
tional Democrats included a large num- 
ber of the men who helped William E. 
Russeli to his three elections as Gover- 
nor, and it nominated in William Eve- 
rett a candidate for the same position 
who would adorn the office. Dr. 
Everett’s address of acceptance and 
Moorfield Storey’s speech as chairman 
of the convention fully vindicated the 
policy of those Democrats who cannot 
support Bryanism and who are equally 
opposed to modern Republicanism. The 
Republican State convention, which was 
sandwiched in between the other two, 
had nothing to do except to renominate 
the full ticket of State officials now in 
place. Gov. Wolcott has made an ex- 
cellent executive, and his reélection is, 
of course, assured. The platform on 
which he stands says the first good word 
for Mr. McKinley’s attitude towards the 
civil-service law which has yet come 
from a Republican convention in any 
State, commending him for, “under 
severe pressure for place, not merely 
maintaining, but wisely extending, the 
merit system in our civil service.” It 
was, however, unworthy of the gold 
sentiment of the Bay State to praise 
him also for “instituting an honest 
search for honest bimetallism, which an 
international agreement alone can ef- 
fect,’ when there is not an intelligent 
man in the State but recognizes the 
humbug of the roving Wolcott-Steven- 
son-Paine commission. 





The significance of the nomination of 
Gen. Tracy against Seth Low—in fact, 
the significance of the whole anti-Low 
movement in the RepuLlican machine— 
lies in the fact that the corporations 
which hold city franchises of one kind 
and another do not want Seth Low, or 
any man of that stamp, for Mayor. These 


| and other corporations furnish money 





to the Republican boss to pay for what 
they call “protection,”’ and the boss 
distributes it among the politicians who 
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petuating machine, and is the greatest 
menace to free institutions that exists 
anywhere in the world to-day. The ma- 
nagers of these corporations say that 
they must be protected against “strik- 
ers” in the Legislature, and that they 
must buy protection where it can be 
had. The only question with them is 
whether it will cost more to buy off the 
strikers after the Legislature meets or 
before it is elected. They have tried 
both ways, and they find the latter 
cheaper, more reliable, and less trouble 
some. “Protection,” it should be re 
marked, means anything that they feel 
the need of. As long as they and the 
boss are the only ones concerned in 
defining the word, it may mean what- 
ever they please. If they simply want 
to be let alone, that is protection. If 
they want something they do not now 
possess, or have grabbed it without an- 
thority and have been caught red-hand 
ed, then protection has one meaning to 
the public, but another meaning to the 
grabbers. If they want something that 
they cannot grab, but which they think 
they ought to have, then protection has 
a still different meaning. 





The “Henry George movement” took 
shape on Friday evening, when his ac 
ceptance of the nomination for Mayor 
was received by the Bryan Democrats in 
convention assembled. Whatever this 
movement may prove to be in point of 
numbers, every vote that it musters will 
be taken from the Tammany ticket. Not 
one will come from the Gold Democrats, 
not one from the Republicans, not one 
from the Citizens’ Union. The move- 
ment will, therefore, be welcomed by all 
the other parties except, possibly, the 
Platt machine, which will find its 
chances of a post-election deal with 
Croker dwindling in proportion as 
Tammany’s voting strength is drawn 
away by the George movement. In a 
four-cornered fight Mr. Low’s chances 
are decidedly the best. 





Few more amazing things have oc- 
curred in New York city politics than 
the sudden appearance of ex-Mayor 
Grace and Francis M. Scott as parties 
to a disreputable ‘“deal’’ with Tammany 
Hall. We use the term disreputable ad- 
visedly, for, if the plan which they un- 
dertook had succeeded, it would have 
involved the delivery in a body of the 
local oganization of the National or 
Sound-Money Democracy to Tammany 
Hall as the price of a Supreme Court 
Judge nomination for Mr. Scott. That 
this was the proposition is not our as- 
sertion, but that of Mr. Scott’s political 
associates, and it is also his own vir- 


control the nominating conventions. | tual admission. Its success was thwart- 
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respecting men in the organization to 
submit to such a base betrayal. If Tam- 
many had nominated a decent municipal 
ticket, the proposal might have been de 
fended on reasonable party grounds, but, 
coming as it does on the heels of Van 
Wyck’s nomination, there is absolutely 
nothing to say for it. It will fail, we 
have no doubt, utterly and overwhelm- 
ingly, when the organization reassem- 
bles this week. The Brooklyn section of 
the National Democracy has taken the 
only course which, as reputable men, the 
members of the party everywhere can 
take —that is, to declare in favor of Mr. 
Low. What excuse is there for delay? 
We know what Tammany proposes and 
we know what Platt proposes. We know 
also what Mr. Low stands for. Either 
the National Democracy is in favor of 
honest government or it is against it, 
and the member of it who desires more 
time in which to make up his mind is 
seeking something quite other than non- 
partisan government. 





It is not the least of the encouraging 
elements in the situation in this city 
that Tammany will be virtually without 
advocacy of its cause in the local press, 
provided, of course, that the old Tam- 
many Nun does not return to its first 
love when it shall be forced to the al- 
ternative of doing that or favoring 
honest government. No newspaper of 
any character or influence is in favor of 
the restoration of Croker and Sheehan, 
and this absence of support will be a 
serious loss in the campaign. In fact, 
we begin to see already how great a 
change has been wrought in public sen- 
timent during the past few years in 
regard to municipal government. It is 
a much more difficult thing now than it 
ever was before for a newspaper or a 
politician of character or a citizen of 
repute to take sides with Tammany 
Hall, especially when Tammany Hall 
does not think it necessary to put on an 
appearance of decency. As the cam- 
paign advances, we shall have more evi- 
dence of this kind, for every day’s dis- 
cussion will make the issue clearer. It 
is not conceivable that there is in the 
enlargec city a majority of voters who 
are willing, when the choice is laid so 
plainly before them, to select the worst 


possible kind of government in place of | 


the best 


The Pennsylvania courts continue to 
annul laws passed by the Legislature on 
the ground of their obvious unconstitu- 
tionality. The last act thus overthrown 
was a particularly flagrant attempt to 
tamper with the ballot law. It provided 
that the name of any candidate should 
not appear more than once upon the 
ballot to be voted at any election. 
practical effect of such a restriction, as 
has already been illustrated, would be 
to prevent the Democrats of Philadel- 
phia from putting their, judicial candi- 
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dates on their ticket because the Re- tempting, however, to prevent the Mc- 
| Kinley Administration from reopening 


publicans had been before them in no- 
minating the same men, and to debar 


| the Democrats of Schuylkill from reno- 





minating and having on their ticket a 
judge of their own party because the 
Republicans had renominated him first. 
The absurdity and injustice of such a 
provision are obvious, and it is most 
fortunate that the courts find it as ob- 


the question by appealing to the Su- 


| preme Court if it should elect to do so. 


The matter was left in such shape that 
if Mr. McKinley’s Attorney-General does 
nothing, the sum of $46,000,000 will pre- 


| sently drop into the Treasury, and the 
' Government will be relieved of some- 


noxious to the Constitution as it is to | 


common sense and fair play. 


Senator Morrill begins the publication 
in the Forum of some “Notable Letters” 
which he has received from public men. 


| He includes a few written on the tariff 





| in 1860-'62 by Henry C. Carey. 


The ta- 
riff of those days was of pre-historic 
simplicity and moderation, compared 
with the tariff as we now know it, but 
even then one thing was needed which 
is needed now. ‘Nothing less than a 
dictater,”’ wrote Mr. Carey in 1860, “‘is 
required for making a really good tariff. 
Would to Heaven you or I could fill the 
place for a week!”’ The tariff-dictators 
have greatly increased and multiplied 
since those idyllic days. Not all of them 
are in Congress—many do their dic- 
tating by telegraph, many on manufac- 
turers’ letter-heads, some from Wall 
Street. Latest developments, however, 
look as if even the dictator would have 
to yield to the thimble-rigger in tariff- 
making. Mr. Nimmo informs us that 
“as much true Americanism” was put 
into section 22 of the Dingley bill as is 
to be found “in all the other sections of 
the act combined.” Yet this true Ameri- 
canism was not put into the bill by a 
dictator, but by a midnight trick, a jug- 
gler legislator. Thus a new era in ta- 
riffs opens before us. We still need a 
dictator to make Congress vote, but we 
need also a head trickster to manipu- 
late in secret the bill which Congress 
passes without knowing what it is. 





The interest which moves the Govern- 
ment to let the decree of foreclosure in 
the Union Pacific Railroad case, which 
has been entered in the United States 
Circuit Court, stand undisturbed, lies in 
the fact that the Government needs the 
money. it makes a difference of nearly 
$46,000,000 in a pinch whether the decree 
of foreclosure is allowed to stand or 
whether an appeal is taken. Consider- 
ing the dreadful botch, or series of 
botches, which Congress has made in 
its attempts to deal with this problem, 








it must be regarded as a piece of extra- | 
ordinary good luck to the present Ad- | 


ministration that its predecessor took 


| the responsibility of coming to a settle- 


The | 


| 


ment with the insolvent company. In- 
stead of leaving matters to drift, there- 
by prolonging litigation and multiplying 
lawyers’ fees and other expenses, and 


perhaps dismembering the property al- 
together, the terms of a decree’ of fore- 
closure were agreed upon, without at- 


thing which has been a nuisance to it 
for a great many years. Moreover, Con- 
gress will be relieved of a problem 
which it has shown itself incapable of 
solving, and the country will be spared 
a future torrent of words from Senator 
Morgan of Alabama. 





If Neal Dow, who died on Saturday 
at a great age, had died thirty or thirty- 
five years ago, he might have departed 
with the comforting conviction that he 
had discovered the most effective way 
to repress the liquor traffic. For some 
time after “the Maine law” went into 
operation, it was possible for a sanguine 
believer in the policy of State prohibi- 
tion to claim that legislation would cure 
the evil. For many years past, however, 
the veteran champion of this system has 
been forced to admit that the law was 
openly violated in the cities and large 
towns, and that each new Legislature 
must pass some more rigorous statute 
on the subject, only to find that this had 
failed as badly as its predecessors. The 
fact is now confessed by all candid resi- 
dents that prohibition as a State mea- 
sure is an utter failure, and that Maine 
would be far better off with a local- 
option system, under which towns op- 
posed to the liquor traffic could forbid 
it, and those where it flourishes would 
impose a proper tax or license fee. 





Advocates of Hawaiian annexation are 
much relieved to hear that the Sugar 
Trust has withdrawn its opposition to 
the treaty. Just how the thing has been 
arranged is not clear; but simultaneous- 
ly in Honolulu and San Francisco it is 
announced that, somehow, Spreckels has 
been “squared,” the island planters have 
been let into the “deal,’’ and now all is 
clear sailing. If this is so, we shall ex- 
pect the Senate to return at once to its 
high moral plane in discussing annexa- 
tion. There was, for a time, a mercena- 
ry tinge to the debate, which must have 
pained Senators—there was much talk 
of the selfish opposition of beet-sugar 
growers and sugar refiners, and hints 
that there would be something substan- 
tial “in it” for certain Western Senators 
if they could beat the treaty. It is well 
if all this is now removed from the de- 
bate, and if it can again dwell upon the 
lofty morality of 3,000 aiiens giving 
away the territory and sovereignty of 
47,000 natives and residents. We are 
glad also to see that Senator Morgan is 
already in the field with the argument 
from high naval strategy. He knows 
now beyond a peradventure just how 
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the great circles and the radii cut the 
Hawaiian islands, for he has been there 
himself and had his foot right on the 
intersection. 





Those who expect any great change in 
the Cuban situation from the accession 
of a Liberal ministry in Spain would do 
well to recall certain facts. One is that 
the present Cuban rebellion broke out 
under a Liberal Prime Minister—under 
Sagasta himself—and that he was doing 
his best to put it down with a nard hand 
when he fell from power in 1895. An- 
other is that the “reforms” for Cuba 
again promised are not likely to appease 
discontent now, after two years’ fight- 
ing, any more than they did when first 
offered by Sagasta three years ago, be- 
fore there had been any fighting at all. 
Nothing showed more clearly the refrac- 
tory nature of this insurrection than the 
fact that it broke out right on the heels 
of a vote by the Cortes of the largest 
measure of self-government ever offered 
by Spain to a colony. Since then even 
more extensive concessions in the line 
of home rule have been proposed by the 
Conservative Government, but have had 
no effect in diminishing the intensity or 
cruelty of the war in Cuba. That sore, 
evidently, cannot now be poulticed by a 
grant of autonomy. Furthermore, the 
change of political leadership in Spain 
cannot have altered the policy which Mr. 
McKinley and his advisers have deter- 
mined upon in respect to Cuba. That 
policy, whatever it is, was deliberately 
adopted weeks ago, and Gen. Woodford’s 
instructions were framed, not for this 
Prime Minister or the other, not for 
Conservative or Liberal government as 
such. They cannot be changed, as, in- 
deed, it is announced from Washington 
that they will not be, by Sagasta’s re- 
turn to power. 





While the new Spanish cabinet has 
not the names of some of the abler 
Liberals who it was supposed would 
have portfolios, it seems to be strong 
at the critical points. The new Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is not, it is true, a 
man known for commanding ability, but 
in any case Sagasta would have to be his 
own Minister for Foreign Affairs, as CAa- 
novas was before him. But his Minister 
for the Colonies, Sefior Moret, who will 
have to look after the vexing details 
of Cuban and Philippine affairs. is a 
Liberal of distinguished services and 
great influence. Both he and Sagasta 
have lately exposed themselves to the 
charge of being unpatriotic by severely 





criticising the policy of the Conserva- | 
tives in foreign affairs, and by assert- 


ing that, despite the official reports. 
matters were going badly in Cuba and 
the Philippines. How truly do such ut- 
terances look to a change of policy, now 
that the Liberals are in power? Or did 


er? That the latter was the case, to a 


| 
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considerable extent at least, Spaniards 
themselves, when talking not for publi- 
cation, will not deny. But the greatest 
difficulties in the way of a real change 
of policy respecting Cuba are, of course, 
the pride of the Spanish people, and the 
fatal inertia of the administrative and 
military machine. 





A correspondent of the London Times 
makes some illuminating comments on 
Gov. Smith’s proposal to use the permis- 
sion given in the act of 1844 to the Bank 
of England to hold part of its reserve in 
silver. He shows from Sir Robert Peel's 
speeches when introducing the bill in 
1844, and in amending it in 1848, that 
what Peel had in mind was the possi- 
bility at that time of liquidating obli- 
gations to France profitably in silver, 
owing to the fact that, under the French 
bimetallic law, silver was now and then 
overvalued in Paris. Peel wished the 
Bank ot England, in short, to be able 
to get the benefit of this whenever it 
happened. Another reason Peel as- 
signed was, that it might be well to have 








a stock of silver ready for shipment to | 


the East, especially India. Of course, 
this is now totally unnecessary. Deal- 
ers stand ready at a hundred points to 
ship silver by telegraph to anybody who 
is foolish enough to want more of it. In 
fact, it would appear that Mr. Smith 
never took the trouble to look up the 
original reason of the permission to 
keep some silver in reserve. The con- 
ditions have totally changed. There is 





no profit to be made on the Continent | 


by sending silver over. If anybody now 
sees silver coming to him instead of 
gold, he tries to make his escape, and 
the Bank’s keeping it in reserve is about 
as necessary as keeping copper and iron 
would be. 


The Greeks find the treaty concluded 
by the Powers, over their heads, fixing 
the amount of damages they have to 
pay for the fun of making war on the 
Turks, and creating foreign control of 
their finances, too much for their sto- 
machs. On its submission to the Boulé 
not for ratification, but for approval 
confidence in the ministry was refused 
by a vote of 90 to 30, and Mr. Ralli’s re- 
signation followed. The treaty has 
made the situation a little better than 
it was, but not much. The money has 
still to be paid, and the Turk has agreed 


to leave Thessaly a month after he gets; . = ‘ a Ss * 
: | ing South Germans. The choice of Nu- 
it. But if anything about the Turk can | 


be learnt from experience, he will not 


| leave Thessaly. He was bound far more 


solemnly than he is now-——for he had to 
face Gladstone and Bismarck—in 1881 
to give Thessaly to Greece, and he 
agreed to do so; but he did not do so 
until Gladstone got ready to use force. 
There is no Gladstone now, or Bismarck 


either, and if the Turk leaves Thessaly 
they simply indicate a wish to gain pow- | 


i 


until somebody threatens or attacks 
him, he will do what he has never done 
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before. Turkish territory has never 
been ceded except under the guns of a 
conqueror, and we greatly fear the 
Greeks may pay their money long be- 
fore they get Thessaly. The Sultan is 
sure to find some excuse for not evacu- 
ating, and he will then wait to see whe- 
ther he is going to be compelled; but 
who will undertake the job of compel 
ling him? Jingoes have done much mis- 
chief in their day, but we doubt if any 
where else they have brought so much 
ruin on a community as they have 
brought on Greece. When the Powers 
met to consider the case of Crete, au 
tonomy and the withdrawal of the Turk 
ish garrison would doubtless have come 
before long, and then annexation to 
Greece would probably have soon fol 
lowed, for nobody would have interfered 
to prevent it. But the Athenian Jingves 
felt that, without a war, the national 
character would run down. So, like true 
Jingoes, without stopping for a moment 
to count the cost, they rushed into the 
field, and were broken like spray on the 
bayonets of the silent and resolute Ot 
tomans. The crisis is pitiful and it is 


not over. 


The prosecution of the Frankfort 
Zeitung for lese-mejeste in criticising the 
course of Emperor William is one of the 
most daring steps yet taken in the cam- 
paign for the suppression of free speech 
in Germany. It may be Bismarck’s turn 
next, or that of his personal organ, the 
Hamburg Nachrichten; they have cer 
tainly made some dangerous suggestions 
lately that the Emperor was not abso- 
lutely all-wise and infallible. But it is 
gratifying to observe that the German 
people are not going to lie down tied 
hand and foot and gagged under the 
boot-heels of their swashbuckling Kai- 
ser. The sharper the policy of repres- 
sion, the more ominous the rumblings 
in all parts of the empire. All observ- 
ers agree that political unrest in Ger- 
many is reaching a dangerous pitch. 
Prof. Rheinhold cf the University ot Ber 
lin lately said with truth: “Things have 
come to such a pass that almost every 
body in Germany belongs to the Opposi- 
tion.’ All this is, of course, water for 
the mill of the Social Democrats. But 
the Liberals, too, are beginning to bestir 
themselves. They lately held a meeting 
at Nuremberz, where the liberalism of 
the North, led by Richter, struck hands 
with the discontented and almost revolt- 


remberg for the place of gathering was 


significant, as was explained by one of 


the speakers, Herr Schmidt, a member 
of the Reichstag. He said 


Nuremberg showed, some centuries ago, 
how vengeance is taken upon robber barons 
In that good fight it was not the peasant 
but the lord who was crushed to powder 
In the city hall, where lately banqueted a 
company of princes, one reads the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Suprema lex salus populi.” Let us 
adopt this motto, for the council of Nurem- 
berg. which caused it to be placed there, was 
itself also an authority by divine right!’ 
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ANNEXATION, HAWAIIAN STYLE 


We have received the full press report 
of the proceedings of the Hawaiian Se- 
nate on September § and 9 in ratifying 
the treaty of annexation. An impartial 
summary of the reports, speeches, and 
acts should be of interest to Americans, 
whose pert in annexing remains to be 
played. It will at least help to dispel 
some illusions. 

The Hawaiian Senate was summoned 
in extra session on September 8, for the 
sole and express purpose of ratifying the 
treaty. On September 6 a mass-meet- 
ing of anti-annexationists was held in 
Honolulu, and adopted resolutions, of 
which the more important were the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whereas, The native Hawaiians and a 
large majority of the people of the Hawai- 
ian Islands have been in direct opposition 
to the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States of America; and, 

‘‘Whereas, The native Hawaiians and a 
large majority of the people of these islands 
have fully believed in the independence and 
free autonomy of these islands and in the 
continuation of the government of Hawaii 
as of a free and independent country gov- 
erned by and under its own laws; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, We, who in mass-meeting as- 
sembled on the 6th day of September, A. D. 
1897, at the city of Honolulu aforesaid, for 
ourselves, and for and on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii, as well as for the large ma- 
jority of the people of the Hawaiian Islands, 
earnestly protest against the annexation of 
Hawaii to the United States of America in 
any form or shape.” 


The next day, September 7, a com- 
mittee of fifteen, mostly natives, waited 
upon the President and cabinet to lay 
this protest before him. President 
Dole said he was sorry the resolutions 
had not been brought to him “several 
days ago,” for then he “might have had 
more time to think about it.”” As it 
was, there was the Senate called to meet 
the next day, and the “time for con- 
sideration was very short.” The Gov- 
ernment was there “to look after the 
rights of the people,” and it was certain- 
ly “right for the people to express their 
views.” Then he shook hands cordially 
with the committee, and, after the At- 
torney-General had said how glad he 
was, too, to “have the people express 
their views,” that part of annexation 
was safely and satisfactorily over. 

The natives, nevertheless, lodged their 
protest with the Senate committee on 
foreign relations. But that body pointed 
out in a special report that the protest 
was evidently intended to prevent the 
President and cabinet from giving their 
approval to the treaty. The President 
and cabinet had, however, already ap- 
proved the treaty, so that the protest 
was evidently not in order. Besides, the 
committee were “firmly and sincerely of 
the opinion that, in refusing to ratify 
the treaty, we would not be acting for 
the benefit more especially of the native 
Hawaiians.” It was clear, therefore, 
that the natives were protesting “on the 
grounds of sentiment,” ,and the only 
thing to do with their protest was to 





lay it on the table, which was done by 
unanimous vote. 

Then came up the main report of the 
committee advocating ratification. This 
was argued for on the explicit ground 
that ‘‘the experiences of recent years 
have shown that, under the changed 
conditions which have resulted from cir- 
cumstances beyond human control, good 
government cannot be permanently 
maintained in these islands without aid 
or assistance from without.” Further- 
more, the committee was convinced that 
from “the benefits received’”’ and ‘to be 
received,’ the United States was the 
government to which ‘‘we must turn for 
assistance of every kind.” It had been 
through the “agency of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization” that “progressive institu- 
tions’ had been established in Hawaii, 
and it was “for the benefit of all’’ that 
these institutions should be maintained. 

In the debate on the report, Senator 
Brown said that he had long’ been 
against annexation, but latterly had 
“grown satisfied that the salvation of 
the country and the people was to be 
obtained through annexation.” More- 
over, in addition to salvation, “pros- 
perity” was to be obtained, and there- 
fore he was prepared to vote for ratifi- 
cation “with pleasure.” Senator Mc- 
Candless followed, asserting that annex- 
ation was a “vital necessity,” and that 
the Hawaiians opposed it “through mere 
sentiment,’ most strangely not giving a 
thought ‘“‘to the prosperity which will be 
theirs.”” Senator Schmidt also said he 
favored the treaty, and then the debate 
was about to close; further remarks 
might have excited the fear in Speaker 
Reed’s bosom that the Hawaiian Senate 
is a deliberative assembly. But an un- 
timely interruption came from Minister 
Damon of the Finance Department. He 
rose and said: 

“T understand that the adoption of the 
report of the committee carries with it all 
the views expressed therein, and these views 
naturally will be made public through the 
press of the United States. As a Hawaiian, 
one who has been identified with the gov- 
ernment since its inception, I cannot agree 
with the committee in saying that good 
government cannot be maintained in the 
Hawaiian Islands unless we have support 
from without. In that expression we are 
tacitly admitting that we are unfit to be- 
come a part of the great republic across the 
sea. In view of the events of the past four 
years, in view of the support given the Gov- 
ernment by men of all classes at the time 
when its safety was threatened, and in view 
of the fact that the Government of Hawaii 
has grown steadily stronger since its forma- 
tion, and in view of the reports that have 
been sent abroad as to the strength of our 
position, I say that in the adoption of that 
clause of the report we would be stultifying 
ourselves. I believe it unwise to endorse 
that part of the report. It is one of the 
statements so often made in the opposition 


press, and the one which our friends have so 
strenuously denied in our behalf.’’ 


In a similar vein spoke the Attorney- 
General and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But they were roughly put down 
by the impatient Senators. Senator 
Baldwin said: “Things have been get- 
ting worse here on the islands for the 
past few years, and that is what has 








made me an annexationist.” Senator 
Brown remarked: “The Minister of Fi- 
nance is wrong; no form of government. 
monarchical or republican, can thrive 
under that flag [the Hawaiian], and for 
that reason, I say, we want the United 
States to take us.” There being “no 
other remarks,” the motion to ratify 
was put and carried unanimously. 

The situation was described the next 
day by the Hawaiian Gazette, the faith- 
ful organ of the missionaries and of an- 
nexation, in language which we com- 
mend to the attention of our ardent an- 
nexationists. Of “the native,” the (a- 


cette says that he “looks with simple, . 


childlike thought, dazed and perhaps 
wondering at it [annexation], as if it 
were a strange, mysterious act.” The 
part-Hawaiians, ‘innocent victims of the 
contact, almost criminal, of the stronger 
and weaker races,” naturally “take a 
wider vision.” They hear “the rough 
voices of the aggressive race coming 
over the sea’; this makes them “pa- 
thetic.”” The Chinese look upon annex- 
ation as bringing them “further humilia- 
tions.” The Japanese see in it something 
which will “cripple their commerce, and 
prevent their freedom of travel and resi- 
dence.” “The intelligent Portuguese” 
think annexation will give them “a large 
share in the local government.” The 
“few remaining missionaries see in it 
the wheels of the juggernaut of modern 
progress passing over the little autono- 
my which they labored to create 
and preserve.” The only thoroughly 
satisfied element of the population is, 


’ according to the Gazette, ‘the recent An- 


glo-Saxon”’; and he is satisfied because 
he sees in annexation “a firmer footing 
for the god of the world, gold,” and be- 
cause he beholds “a writing over every 
mountain and valley side, ‘Good Busi- 
ness Chances Here.’ ”’ 

The only comment we have to make 
at present on this story of annexation, 
Hawaiian style, is that this “republic” 
which now offers itself to the United 
States, “unfit” and “stultified’’ in the 
language of its own Minister of Finance, 
is, on the face of it, a sham republic, a 
confessed fraud and failure. Less than 
3,000 of the “recent Anglo-Saxon” are 
pretending to have a right, and are 
brutally exercising it, to dispose of the 
lives and fortunes of 25,000 Japanese, 
24,000 Chinese, 15,000 Portuguese, 40,000 
Hawaiians. And they are doing it un- 
der the proud device, “Good Business 
Chances Here”! 








MR. NORTH ON THE TARIFF. 


A very remarkable explanation and 
defence of the Dingley tariff law is that 
which is published by Mr. S. N. D. 
North, Secretary of the Wool Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. North served 
as Secretary of the Senate committee on 
finance during the preparation of the 
Senate bill in the last session of Con- 
gress, so that his views and utterances 
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may be regarded as semi-official and as 
expressing the general sense of the com- 
mittee. Further, as a good and even 
extreme protectionist, Mr. North may be 
looked to for a defence of the protec- 
tive features of the new tariff law, a 
task for which his experience with the 
committee eminently fitted him. We 
cannot do better than to summarize his 
article, generally using his own words. 


The feature of the Dingley tariff which 
chietly distinguishes it from prior tariffs 
is its “especial care” for the crude pro- 
ducts. Hence the duties on foods, fibres, 
minerals, crude substances of any and 
every sort. The farmer has received a 
good share of the good things. ‘There 
was nothing asked in behalf of the 
farmer, in the way of increased rates, 
which was not given to him.” And 
after reading Mr. North’s article we con- 
clude that nothing in the form of pro- 
tection asked by the manufacturers was 
denied. Everywhere the demands met 
with favor, and duties of prohibition 
were granted in many cases. ‘The silk 
schedule is particularly severe in its ap- 
plication to the very light fabrics of 
Japanese origin which have recently so 
troubled our domestic manufacturers. 
They will have no trouble from them 
hereafter.” 


In the cotton schedule there was a 
contest over the duties on yarns, the 
manufacturers of finer fabrics claiming 
that they could not obtain the necessary 
yarns in this country. They wished mo- 
derate duties on the higher counts; but 
“the spinners insisted that they can and 
will make all numbers required; and 
they finally had their way about it.’”” So 
in the textile fibre schedule a like dif- 
ference of opinion arose. The manufac- 
turers of linens, who are in a position to 
know, declare that there can be found 
in this country no flax suitable for spin- 
ning the yarns required for the linen- 
thread industry. On the other hand, 
individuals and associations in great 
numbers “renewed their promises of 
1890 that they can and will, under ade- 
quate protection, raise as fine a fibre 
as comes from any part of the world.” 
The higher duties on the raw fibres 
would have led to increased rates on 
manufactured linens; but a further in- 
crease was made on the plea that the 
“extraordinary increase of cotton mills 
in the South has resulted in a produc- 
tion of cotton cloth that exceeds the con- 


suming powers of the people’; and, to | 


save themselves, a few New England 


mills were experimenting upon linens. 
Hence the duties on fine linen yarns | 
were lowered and those on linen cloths | 


were raised—a different policy from that 
pursued in cotton yarns. Mr. North 
doubts whether adequate results will 
follow. Linen mills will not be built, 
but cotton looms will be superseded by 
linen looms. But “it is a well-known 
fact that even in the countries where 
the linen manufacture has flourished for 
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centuries, it shows a steady tendency to 
decline. Linen feels the stress of the 
closer and closer competition of cotton, 
just as the wool manufacturer feels it.” 
As to burlaps, Mr. North makes a 
curious admission. “If Dundee can 
make burlaps in competition with Cal- 
cutta, and without any duty, the United 
States can make them in competition 
with both, under a protection sufficient 
to cover the difference in labor-cost.” 
Mr. North might explain why his doc- 
trine of labor-cost works only in regard 
to the United States, and not in the com- 
petition of Dundee with Calcutta. The 
duties on ramie fabrics are “a recogni- 
tion of the birth of a new textile indus- 
try’’--somewhat prematurely, it may be 
thought. 


Naturally, it is with the woollen sche- 
dule that Mr. North is most explicit. 
The manufacturers, he states, asked less, 
and have received less, protection from 
Congress in comparison with the other 
industries. They were in favor of free 
wool, and had derived great and peculiar 
advantages from the repeal of the wool 
duties by the law of 1894; but they were 
overborne by the demands of wool- 
growing States. In fact, the extravagant 
expectations of this wool-growing inte- 
rest to exact prohibitory duties on for- 
eign wools were defeated only by the 
belief that such duties wouid ‘“ship- 
wreck” the cause of protection. As it is, 
the wool-growers have secured higher 
all-round rates than had been given 
them by either house, acting separately. 
With a tinge of sarcasm, Mr. North 
adds: “It is due to their special repre- 
sentatives in both houses of Congress to 
say that the interests of the wool-grow- 
ers were cared for with consummate 
ability from first to last.” 

As to the rates on raw wools, they are 
“relatively higher than those of the Mc- 
Kinley law at the time of its passage, 
and higher, in their ad-valorem equiva- 
lents, than under any previous tariff in 
our history.”’ The carpet-manufacturers 
especially have made a fortunate escape, 
as their interests at one time were se- 
riously threatened through the unrea- 
sonable demands of the wool-growers. 
Can it be that the eminent leader of the 
wool-growers, Judge Lawrence, is in- 
tended when Mr. North speaks of the 
“constant presence in Washington of 
professional mischief-makers, seeking to 
curry favor with wool-growers for busi- 
ness purposes, who devoted their time 
to the dissemination of misleading and 
false information on this subject’’? 

Nor was it by rates of duty only that 
the manufacturers claim to have suf- 
fered. Since 1867 the classification of 
wools has been by “blood” and not by 
use. Now the symmetry of that classi- 
fication has been destroyed, and some 
wools, without a trace of merino blood. 
have been transferred from the carpet 
to the clothing class. This was done to 


appease the claims of the growers that 
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carpet-wools were used in higher manu- 
factures, to the exclusion of the better 
and more expensive grades. The duties 
on waste, shoddy, rags, and flocks 
“were all fixed in the interests of the 
wool-growers, and the mannfacturers 
had nothing whatever to say about 
them.” Yet these many changes have 
produced a scheme of duties satisfactory 
neither to wool-growers nor to manufac. 
turers. The latter are disposed to make 
the best of the situation, and look for- 
ward hopefully to the future. It is not 
stated whether carpet-wools will be 
raised in this country under the new 
rates—a point of some importance. In 
the past they have not, and it is hardly 
possible the sheep will change their 
coats to conform to tariff rates 

It would be interesting to follow Mr 
North in his detailed study of the wool- 
len schedule, but too much space would 
be required to make the matter intelli- 
gible. This may be said, that in few 
cases have the consumer's interests been 
considered, and in nearly every item the 
highest attainable rate of duty has bean 
imposed. If the wool-grower seems in- 
satiate, the wool-manufacturer has been 
amply compensated for the new wool 
duties, and does not appear in any more 
moderate light than the grower It is 
with complacency that Mr. North views 
the results, and expresses his belief that 
“it will be found in practical operation 
to be the mast perfect woollen schedule 
which has ever been enacted.” When 
to high rates of duty is added a pro- 
vision authorizing appraisers to take the 
market value of the goods in the United 
States as a basis of value—the home as 
distinguished from the foreign value 
it does seem as if the manufacturer had 
reason to be satisfied. 

It is another example of the ingrati- 
tude of republics that, after this defence 
of the wool schedule of the Dingley ta- 
riff. Judge Lawrence, the First Consul of 
the Ohio wool-growers, publishes a let- 
ter protesting against the appointqent 
of Mr. North as superintendent of the 
census, and saying, too, that “President 
McKinley cannot afford to make an ap- 
pointment so objectionable to wool- 
growers.” This means that,if he does 
appoint Mr. North, the wool-growers will 
Knife him on the first opportunity. 


THE IOWA CAMPATGN. 


lf a modern Diogenes were seeking a 
man among the Republican leaders the 
present year, he would have a trouble- 


; some search, but his diligence would not 


be wholly in vain. One such would be 
found in the person of Mr. Leslie M. 
Shaw, Republican candidate for Gov- 


| ernor of Iowa. This gentleman has de- 
|clared himself for the gold standard 
| without any ifs or buts. Not only so, 


but he has made the most effective 
speech for the gold standard that has 
been made this year in this or any other 
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country. We can recall nothing in the 
literature of the subject more convinc- 
ing than his speech at Red Oak on Sa- 
turday week. In the discussions of the 
money question which have been so 
profuse and diffuse during the past quar- 
ter of a century, there has been an in- 
tense craving for simplicity and clear- 
ness of exposition, and the most success- 
ful writers, speakers, and pamphleteers 
have been those who have succeeded 
best in bringing these subjects to the 
comprehension of untrained minds. In 
this endeavor Mr. Shaw has succeeded 
so well that we must conclude not only 
that he has a perfect understanding of 
the rather abstruse subject in hand, but 
that his reasoning powers in general are 
of a high order. We shall give our read- 
ers a few examples of Mr. Shaw's quali- 
ty. 

That one of the hardest things to de- 
fine is a standard of value we have seen 
by many ineffectual attempts to define 
it. Perhaps the most dismal of all was 
that of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the legal-tender cases, where 
we were told by the mouth of Mr. Justice 
Strong that there is no such thing as a 
standard of value, but that ‘‘value is an 
ideal thing.”” Mr. Shaw thinks different- 
ly, and he puts his opinion in the con- 
densed paragraph which follows: 


“What is meant by a money standard? 
As we have seen, each standard coin is 
worth the material of which it is composed. 
By gold standard is simply meant that the 
value of our dollar is determined in a de- 
finite amount of gold, and not in a certain 
amount of silver, or copper, or brass, or 
iron, or lead. There is no reason why a 
United States dollar has its present pur- 
chasing power except the fact that the 
standard dollar contains a fixed amount of 
gold. Had the framers of our monetary sys- 
tem seen fit to put 12.9 grains of standard 
gold in a dollar, the purchasing price would 
be one-half of what it is now. The word 
dollar divorced from its associations means 
nothing. We come to know its value when 
we associate it with its purchasing power, 
and its purchasing power is determined by 
the value of the material of which the stan- 
dard dollar is composed.” 


Mr. Shaw had previously referred to 
tHe silver dollars and shown how they 
were kept at par by the limitation of 
their quantity and by the action of the 
Treasury, paying a high compliment to 
the ex-Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, for his 
public declaration that he would redeem 
the silver dollar in gold if it should be 
necessary in order to prevent its depre- 
ciation. In connection with this, Mr. 
Shaw came perilously near to the line of 
Mugwumpery, saying that he had no 
sympathy with that school of politics 
which denounces everything that the op- 





position does, whether good or bad, and | 


supports everything that its own party 
does, whatever its evil effect. 


The assertion often made in our po- | 


litical campaigns, that there is not gold 
enough to do the world’s business, finds 
an equally brief, complete, and convinc- 
ing answer in Mr. Shaw’s speech,. to 
wit: 

“How much gold is needed to do our busi- 
ness’? Just enough for convenience in mea- 
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suring and determining the value of our cur- 
rency; enough for redemption purposes and 
enough to accommodate those who desire to 
hoard it. How many fifty-pound standard 
weights, such as is used on the large class 
of scales for weighing stock and produce, 
is it necessary to have? They are used to 
balance the scales and to keep the pound 
and ton from fluctuating. Just enough of 
these weights are essential to accommodate 
the business. Your cattle will weigh no 
more if the weighmaster have two or a 
dozen of these standard weights than if he 
has one. It is essential that he have one, 
and that this one is of the same weight as 
those in the market where you bought your 
cattle. If this weight fluctuates you will 
not be safe in buying cattle in one town 
and selling them in another.’’ 

Equally clear and cogent was Mr. 
Shaw’s refutation of the oft-repeated 
charge that the banks have an interest 
in making money scarce in order to op- 
press debtors and obtain high rates of 
interest. He showed that exactly the 
opposite condition was essential to the 
prosperity of a bank, because plenty of 
money implies large deposits. If its pro- 
fits depended on its own capital, it could 
make more money for itself by not be- 
ing a bank. A bank is obliged to keep 
25 per cent. of its capital unused in its 
own vaults, whereas an ordinary money- 
lender can make all of his capital earn 
interest all the time. In order to be on 
as good a footing as a private money- 
lender a bank must have deposits—the 
more the better. But deposits always 
shrink when money is scarce. The 
shrinking of the deposits is the very 
thing that makes a tight money market. 
Therefore, the banks have no motive to 
make money scarce, even if they could 
do so. 

In his broad view of the philosophy of 
life Mr. Shaw is equally strong and sin- 
cere. Compare, for instance, the follow- 
ing paragraph with the blatherings of 
Bryan, Watson, and Coxey: 

‘All that any party, or any standard, or 
any legislation can do is to see to it that 
every man has an open field and a fair fight. 
It cannot exempt him from the fight. Fight 
he must, and the best that the Government 
can do is to see to it that no one strikes 
below the belt. From the beginning of 
time to the present and to the end of time 
those who earn and save will have, and those 
who refuse to earn or fail to save will come 
in empty. We look at our child in 
the cradle, or our boy coming to manhood, 
and tremble at the consciousness that he 
must go into this relentless conflict, where 
every man is selfish, and win or lose, on his 
own merits. To the utmost of its ability 
let the Government protect him and see that 
he has fair play. While we do all this, we 
must demand that he enter the ring, put 
on the gloves, and stand up like a man.” 

In such wholesome ideas as these, 
when they find expression in the mouths 
of candidates for high office, rests the se- 
curity for free institutions. We wel- 
come Mr. Shaw’s speech as a sign of 
courage in a State where that quality 
is much needed. 


BLACKSTONF.—I. 


To the ordinary reader old books are un- 
known books, and he may, if he choose, find 
in them the charm of novelty. It is at 
any rate worth while occasionally to take up 
some work which has instructed or charmed 
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our forefathers, and, reading it in the free- 
and-easy spirit which we apply to the pub- 
lications of to-day, try to estimate its real 
worth. Of few books does this remark hold 
more true than of ‘Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries.’ They are known by name to every 
one; they have supplied to successive gene- 
rations the current truisms or platitudes on 
the subject of the English Constitution; 
portions of the ‘Commentaries’ are read by 
every student of English law, and ‘Black- 
stone’s Commentaries’ constitute the one 
law-book which has become a part of the 
literature of the English people. Yet it is 
common knowledge that the Commentator 
does not now command anything like the 
veneration which at one time surrounded 
him. It is an ordinary and in one sense a 
true saying that we need a new ‘Commen- 
taries on the Law of England’; and though 
you will with difficulty find a modern work 
on the history or the theory of English law 
in which Blackstone’s name is not men- 
tioned, his most ardent admirers must con- 
fess that the references to the ‘Commen- 
taries’ more often take the form of criticism 
than of eulogy, and that of recent times 
jurists and historians are apt to treat Black- 
stone mainly as the propounder of legal fal- 
lacies or the perverter of legal history. But 
the criticism or detraction of to-day is still 
overbalanced by the appreciation of a former 
generation. The admiration of Mansfield, of 
Burke, and of Gibbon cannot go for nothing, 
and none but the rashest of critics will ven- 
ture to disdain an author who is never 
mentioned otherwise than with profound re- 
spect by Story, and whose work, it is said, 
first aroused the enthusiasm for law in the 
mind of Kent. It is, then, no waste of time 
if we attempt to fix Blackstone’s true posi- 
tion in the English world of letters. 

How does it happen that Blackstone is 
now depreciated, not to say underrated? 

A partial answer to this inquiry is found 
in the statement, which is true though para- 
doxical, that the real Blackstone is rarely 
real even by professional lawyers. The 
practical utility of his work, and the reputa- 
tion which it at once achieved, have detract- 
ed from Blackstone’s permanent fame. The 
original book, which derives half its charm 
from its literary perfection, has of necessity 
become obsolete as a statement of existing 
law. Hence it has been edited and re- 
edited, and altered and realtered, till it has 
been, as a work of letters, completely spoil- 
ed, and the students who think themselves 
to be reading Blackstone are in reality read- 
ing a treatise about as like the original 
‘Commentaries’ as would be an edition of 
Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ which should have been not only 
edited but to a great extent rewritten, first 
by Milman and then by Merivale, and then 
should have been overloaded with an in- 
finity of notes added by authors of very in- 
ferior quality. We may, indeed, say that, 
mm England at any rate, Blackstone’s ‘Com- 
mentaries’ have been transformed into Ste- 
phen’s ‘Commentaries,’ and that this trans- 
formation has been a public calamity; it 
has spoiled the work of two men of equal but 
of very dissimilar genius. Serjeant Stepher 
did not possess the literary gifts of Black- 
stone, the Commentator was deficient in the 
lucid precision and the logical acumen of his 
editor. The literary beauty of the ‘Commen- 
taries’ vanished under the attempt to import 
into them a precise statement of the whole 
law of England which Blackstone never in- 
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tended to provide for the students to whom 
he addressed his lectures, while the time 
and power spent by Serjeant Stephen on the 
rewriting of the celebrated ‘Commentaries’ 
might, if more happily employed, have sup- 
plied us with such a logical analysis of the 
law of England as could bave been produced 
by the author of the celebrated ‘Treatise on 
Pleading,’ and could, in his day at least, 
have been produced by no one else. The first 
step to be taken by any one who wishes to 
appreciate Blackstone’s genius is to read the 
‘Commentaries’ as Blackstone wrote them, 
and, if possible, to read them unencumbered 
even by the notes of subsequent editors. 

But even when the ‘Commentaries’ are 
studied in their original shape, it will soon 
become apparent to a candid reader that 
Blackstone’s fame has suffered from his 
own defects or peculiarities. He is not an 
original thinker; his constitutional dogmas, 
for example, are taken from Locke and 
Montesquieu, and are not improved in the 
borrowing. He is not a subtle logician. His 
knowledge of Roman Law, to which he not 
infrequently refers, is superficial and not 
particularly accurate. He is a well-informed 
and competent English lawyer, but he does 
not rank among the writers, such as Coke, 
who may be cited as ‘authorities’; he is 
said not to have raised his reputation by his 
decisions as a judge, and since his time 
there have lived many lawyers and judges 
who have surpassed him both in legal learn- 
ing and in logical acumen. His style, which 
excited the admiration of his contemporaries, 
and which would have been commended by 
Johnson, does not happen to suit the taste 
of to-day, though it must be left an open 
question whether it be Blackstone’s style 
or modern taste which is at fault. His gene- 
ral way, moreover, of looking at the world. 
his dignified and complacent optimism, is 
strangely opposed to the sentiment ro less 
of modern democrats than of modern con- 
servatives. We are divided from Blackstone 
by the gulf of the French Revolution; and 
whoever wishes to measure the width and 
nature of this division cannot better attain 
his object than by investigating the differ- 
ence between the tone of Blackstone and the 
tone of every modern writer on politics or 
sociology. 

The main cause, however, of the compara- 
tive discredit into which the ‘Commentaries’ 
have fallen is that Blackstone, from his 
very celebrity no less than from some of 
his defects, became the object of attack to 
two different and opposed schools of think- 
ers. 

To the Benthamites, Blackstone was from 


the first an object of detestation. Bentham, | 
indeed, heard the lectures which formed the | 


bases of the ‘Commentaries,’ but he must 
soon have detected that he was opposed to 
his teacher both in his methods and in his 
aims. The celebrated ‘Fragment on Gov- 
ernment’ is the boldest and most trenchant 
critique ever published by a young man on 
the doctrines propounded by a writer of the 
highest reputation, which were accepted as 
profound truths by the educated world of 
the day; and though the ‘Fragment on 
Government’ is itself open to criticism. it 
contains one of those attacks which were 
completely successful. It is easy enough to 
see that Bentham is by no means a 
critic, and that a logician might perhaps 
devise a defence for some of Blackstone's 
positions; but it is impossible to read the 
‘Fragment’ without arriving at two conclu 
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sions: first, that Blackstone is a lax, not to 
say an inaccurate, thinker, and next that in 
Bentham he has met with a controversialist 
of tenfold his own power. Few are the men 
who would not have come off second-best 
in a controversy with Jeremy Bentham 
when in the full vigor of his youth, but 
assuredly no writer of real talent was likely 
to suffer a more complete defeat than did 
Blackstone at the hands of such an anta- 
gonist. 

It was not, however, the logical weakness 
of Blackstone’s positions which impelled 
Bentham to assault them. What aroused his 
indignation was the Commentator’s peculiar 
form of optimism. Bentham was a born re- 
former. Utilitarianism was to him a living 
and inspiring faith. From youth to old age 
he labored at the removal of actual and 
palpable abuses. He was much more than 
a mere denouncer of wrong; he was a pa- 
tentee of devices for the improvement of 
society. But before his reforms could be 
adopted it was necessary to convince the 
world of the need for reformation. Now 
Blackstone, though a man of benevolence, 
was by nature and conviction an apologist 
for and admirer of things as they were. 
With complete sincerity he held that the 
British Constitution was not only by far the 
best of existing polities, but also as nearly 
perfect as could be any commonwealth. His 
work is from beginning to end either a 
eulogy or an apology. He grants that the 
Constitution or the law may have slight 
flaws, but they are flaws which, in the eyes 


of an adorer, either approach to or are the 


price of beauties. He mitigates 
even the defects which his judgment disap- 
proves. He has something to say in favor 
of the scheme which excludes brothers of 
half blood from inheriting from one another 
He dislikes the peine forte et dure, but he 
contrives to make it 


necessary 


appear an abuse of 
little consequence 
down his wife is, it is hinted by Blackstone 
& man who has an fondness for 
the Common and a jealous suspicion of the 
Civil Law. Here 
grim pleasantry and 
the ‘Commentaries’ always 
over a bottle of port. But, however this may 
be, their author sttod right in Bentham’s 
path. “Blackstonism,” if one may coin the 
word, was the sworn foe of ‘“‘Benthamism,”’ 
and the whole tribe of Benthamites strove 
not in vain, to discredit a writer who em- 
bodied all the prejudices which delayed the 
triumph of the Utilitarian creed. 
Utilitarianism has 
be it added, was both a necessary and a no 
ble work-—-and Benthamism has ceased to be 
a living force. for the 
time at least, been destroyed by enthusiasts 
for the historical method. But the decline 
in the authority of Benthamism has not re 
the fame of Blackstone, the his- 
torical school of thinkers have looked unfa- 
Blackstone. They have done 
very to the skill with 
he has blended the history of law with the 
exposition of legal doctrines, and they have 
extreme severity historical mis- 
conceptions which were rather the common 
mistakes of Blackstone's generation than his 
of course, 
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Its influence has 
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noted with 


own peculiar errors. It cannot, 
be disputed that. if tested by a high stan- 
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He is deeply 
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feudalism is to him a mere name for bar 
barism, just as Romanism and the authority 
of the Pope are in his eyes nothing but 
names for superstition and priestly arro 
gance. His historical views or conjectures 
are often at fault. He knows that the 
landholders of England swore allegiance to 
William at his great court at Salisbury 
be misunderstands the whole effect of the 
ceremony, and uses language which suggests 
that the Conqueror introduced the feudal 
system into England at the very moment 
when William prevented the full develop 
ment in England of the feudal system 
Blackstone, again, has studied with care 
the history of copyholds, but the Black 
stonian theory of the origin of the maaor 


but 


has been pronounced by later 
untenable; and all that 
in its defence is, that the 
which have been propounded in more recent 
times are also open to grave objections. He 
is convinced that the English Constitution 
existed in his own the re 
of “‘a gradual restoration of that an 


investigators 


to be can be said 


rival theories 


as it time, is 
sult 
cient constitution, whereof our Saxon fore 
fathers had 
by the policy, 
the Norman.” 
must be 


partl) 


ferce, of 


been unjustly deprived 


and partly by the 
No view of English progres« 
admitted, be 


eould, it more op 


posed to the facts of history; but before 
we condemn Blackstone too severely, we 
ought to remember that this faith in what 


has been termed retrogressive progress ha 
belief by on: 
his 


of Montesquieu 


been cherished as a pious 


of the most distinguished of English 


tcrians. Under the influence 
he is too apt to look upon the English Con 
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true son of the eighteenth century. H 
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judges the past by prin 


ciples of his own day, and exhibits an un 
historical attitude of mind. Hence he in no 


way anticipates the reaction in favor of me 


diwval institutions and mediwval modes of 
thought. He therefore never alludes to the 
Middle Ages without using language which 
grates upon the feelings of writers imbued 


sentimental mediwvalism of th 
nineteenth century. They are far lees of 
fended by Blackstone's definite historical er 
ors, many of which are, after all, 
than by his general tone of mind 
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because he did not share the enthusiasm for 
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eighteenth century. He hardly obtain 
toleration from the modern devotees of the 
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parts, to demonstrate the elegant propor- 
tion of the whole. We have taken occasion 
to admire at every turn the noble monu- 
ments of ancient simplicity, and the more 
curious refinements of modern art. Nor 
have its faults been concealed from view— 
for faults it has—lest we should be tempted 
to think it of more than human structure; 
defects, chiefly arising from the decays of 
time, or the rage of unskilful improvements 
in later ages. To sustain, to repair, to 
beautify this noble pile, is a charge entrust- 
ed principally to the nobility, and such gen- 
tlemen of the kingdom as are delegated 
by their country to Parliament. The pro- 
tection of THE LIBERTY OF BRITAIN is a 
duty which they owe to themselves, who enjoy 
it; to their ancestors, who transmitted it 
down; and to their posterity, who will claim 
at their hands this, the best birthright and 
noblest inheritance of mankind.” 


YELLOWSTONE PARK IN 1897. 


September, 1897. 


Capt. Anderson, who was Superintendent 
of the Yellowstone Park from 1891 to 1896, 
pointed out in his last report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that the total number 
of persons who visited the Park in 1895 was 
only 2,588. He attributed this to financial 
depression, the tendency of Americans to 
spend their summers in Europe, their gene- 
ral ignorance as to the wonders of their own 
country, and also, in part, to the long rail- 
road journeys necessary to reach them. The 
present Superintendent, Col. Young, will be 
able to note a great improvement in the 
tourist business for 1897. About 9,000 sight- 
seers were taken through the Park this sea- 
son. Many of these, it is true, were Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, and others who availed 
themselves of the cheap rates offered all 
travellers to the Pacific Coast and back in 
July and August. There were so many of 
these that at one time the agents had to 
stop selling Park tickets for ten days be- 
cause the stages and hotels had all they 
could possibly attend to. Yet the officials 
believe that this Pacific Coast excursion does 
not account for all the increase, and that 
the travel through the Park will continue to 
be much larger than heretofore. Having 
spent the last three weeks in the Park, 
long after all the Christian Endeavorers and 
others had passed through it, I have come 
to the same conclusion. Favored by fine 
weather, the travel remained large to the 
last days, many of the belated tourists be- 
ing eminent Englishmen—among them Lord 
Lister and Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thom- 
son)—from the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Toronto; and to judge by their 
comments, they will help to popularize our 
wonderland abroad. 

No one desires to make a Coney Island 
of the Yellowstone Park, yet there is no 
reason why it should not be seen by 50,000 or 
even 100,000 tourists every summer. Capt. 
Anderson overlooked the main reason why 
the Park travel has increased so slowly; 
namely, the disposition of the transporta- 
tion and hotel companies to arrange mat- 
ters to suit themselves instead of to suit 
the tourists. The situation has been, and 
is to this day, positively amazing, not to 
say outrageous. When an educated person 
hears the name Yellowstone, what image 
arises in his mind? The picture of a geyser, 
in every case. True, the Park is famed also 
for its beautifully colored Grand Cafion, 
its picturesque lake at an altitude of 7,741 
feet, its extensive forests, high mountains, 
and numerous trout-brooks; but there are 
trout-brooks as good, forests’ much finer, 








mountains much grander, lakes quite as pic- 
turesque, elsewhere, while the Yellowstone 
Cafion, though unique in its coloring, has 
only one-third the depth of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado in Arizona, and is corre- 
spondingly inferior in sublimity. But in its 
geysers the Park has afi attraction in which 
only two countries in the whole world—Ice- 
land and New Zealand—compete with it, 
without equalling it. It is to see these gey- 
sers in particular that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred tourists visit the Park; yet, by the 
present arrangement, they are exceptionally 
lucky if they catch a glimpse of the finest 
of them, and many go home in consequence 
disappointed of their main object. Let me 
explain how the matter is managed at pre- 
sent. 

In the Upper Basin there are about thirty 
superb geysers, all differing from each other 
in appearance and the manner of their erup- 
tion. It is to see these geysers that the tour- 
ists—supposing they live at the East—have 
come twothousand miles, have expended hun- 
dreds of dollars since leaving home, and have 
undertaken a five days’ dusty stage ride. And 
having got there, what arrangements do they 
find for seeing them? A large hotel, with com- 
fortable rooms, overlooking the whole Basin 
so that they can watch for an eruption and 
hasten down to see it close by—a_ hotel 
where they can spend a day or two, or a 
week, so as to make sure of enjoying the 
wonderful phenomena they have come so 
far to see? That is what every uninformed 
person would erpect to find there. But what 
is there in reality? A small wooden shanty 
in which a poor lunch is served, while as for 
rooms, not one is to be had for love or 
money. But where do the tourists stay while 
they remain to admire the geysers? Stay? 
Foolish question! They do not stay at all. 
The stage gives them four or five hours, 
during which a hurried guide takes them 
hurriedly across the Basin, and if some of 
the geysers happen to play while they are 
being ‘‘done,’”’ the tourists are lucky. And 
after this short visit, part of which is given 
up to the aforesaid lunch, the tourists are 
hurried—on, of course? Oh no! Back ten 
miles to the Fountain Hotel, and next morn- 
ing they have to get up at six and for the 
third time traverse those ten miles between 
the Lower and Upper Basins! And all this 
time the geysers they came so far to see 
may be playing merrily, unseen. 

To be perfectly fair, it must be said that 
the transportation company is not to blame 
for this state of affairs. Indeed, it would be 
only too glad to dispense with two of the 
three trips between the two Basins. The 
hotel company is the culprit. A number of 
years ago it had a building at the Upper 
Basin, which was burnt down as soon as com- 
pleted and has not been rebuilt. Why? 
Heaven only knows. The managers say their 
business has not been sufficiently profitable 
to allow the rebuilding of that hotel. But 
why were funds available for the fine build- 
ings at the Lake and the Fountain—the 
Fountain, in particular, which, if things 
were properly arranged, would be a mere 
lunch station? Why not tear down the Foun- 
tain Hotel and rebuild it at the Upper Basin? 
Something must be done soon. Congress 
ought to compel the company to build that 
hotel. It would be the company’s gain as 
well as the tourists’. At present many of 
the latter are disappointed, declare that the 
geysers (which they have not seen) are a 
fraud and a delusion, and on returning ad- 





vise their friends to avoid the Park. I heard 
not a few comments of that sort during the 
three days I spent at the Upper Basin. 
Until the hotel company desists from its 
penny-wise policy, the public should patron- 
ize the opposition company. I did not know 


until I arrived at Livingston that there has - 


been, for two years, a new way of traversing 
the Park, by the same route, but upon an 
entirely different and much more rational 
plan. Mr. Wylie of Bozeman has secured 
permission to erect permanent camps at 
various places in the Park, and to take tour- 
ists through on his own wagons. He has 
large tents, divided into compartments and 
equipped with stoves for cold nights. The 
food is plain but good, in the ‘‘home-made” 
style. Mr. Wylie charges $5 a day for trans- 
portation, lodging, and meals, and instead 
of rushing tourists through, as the stages 
do, in five days and a half, he gives seven 
days to the trip, allowing two nights at the 
Upper Basin and two at the Grand Cafion. 
Tourists who prefer the comforts of a hotel 
may still make use of Wylie’s camp at the 
Upper Basin, where they may stay as long 
as they please, taking their chances of be- 
ing carried on to the next station by the 
other company, though these chances are not 
as good as they might be. 


The provoking capriciousness of the gey- 
sers may be inferred from the fact that the 
Grand, as the corporal on guard informed 
me, had not played from July 2 to September 
2, whereas in the week we were there it 
played four or five times. It seems, unfortu- 
nately, that the biggest ones (always except- 
ing Old Faithful) are becoming more and 
more capricious and indolent. The prevalent 
theory is that they have been injured by 
being secretly ‘‘soaped’’—that is, by having 
soap thrown into the cones to bring on an 
eruption. This soaping is strictly forbidden, 
and rightly so, as it cannot be well to have 
any substance thrown into a geyser. I have, 
however, noticed a curious circumstance, 
which seems to have escaped the attention of 
the experts, as a more plausible explanation 
of the apparent misbehavior of the big gey- 
sers. Right by the side of the Bee Hive 
there is a new geyser, only a few years old. 
It is called the Cascade, because its waters 
overflow directly into the river, forming a 
cascade in their descent over the bank. It is 
a pretty sight, but it does not atone for the 
quiescent Bee Hive from which, I believe, 
it takes away its ammunition—its steam and 
water—by its eruptions, which occur every 
twenty minutes. In the same way, the 
Splendid has ceased to play since the forma- 
tion, by its side, of the Daisy, which plays 
every two hours. The Giant, Grant, and 
others seem to be similarly drained by re- 
cent formations adjoining them and acting 
as safety-valves. Geologists use centuries 
as yard-sticks where we use years, and they 
discountenance the idea that the Yellowstone 
geysers will cease to gush in the not very 
distant future. Mr. Arnold Hague could 
find no diminution in the intensity of their 
action since they have been subject to care- 
ful observation. I have myself, however, 
noted some changes at Mammoth Hot 
Springs and the Upper Basin in the interval 
of ten years since last I was there; and in 
an apparently sober description of that basin 
written in 1842 (‘Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains’) occur expressions like ‘“‘loud explo- 
sions and sulphurous vapors,’”’ ‘‘tremendous 
noises,” “hollow, unearthly rumbling under 
the rock on which I stood,’’ which indicate 
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more violent action half a century ago than 
can now be witnessed. 


If the geysers are decreasing in grandeur, | 
there is the more reason why arrangements | 


should be made at once to have these won- 
ders as accessible as possible. A steam rail- 
way would be an atrocity: it would endanger 
the forests and frighten away the game: 
but an electric trolley would not be open 
to the same objections. The power could 
be secured cheaply and invisibly from the 
falls and rapids; it would do away with dust 
and discomfort, and it would enable tourists 
to devote one-fourth of their week in the 
Park to travel and three-fourths to sight- 
seeing, instead of three-fourths of the time 
to travel and only one-fourth to sight-seeing, 
as at present. Capt. Runcie of San Fran- 
cisco, who has lately made the tour of the 
Park with Col. Young, estimates that an 
electric road would cost between $1,500,000 
and $2,060,000. As the expenses for annual 
repairs would be heavy too, owing to winter 
storms and snow pressure, it is not likely 
that our embarrassed Government could be 


induced to build such a road. But private | 


capitalists have offered to assume the risk, 
and I see no reason why they should not be 
allowed to do so. An electric car could make 
the whole circuit of the Park (about 150 
miles) in seven or eight hours: visitors, 
therefore, could spend a week there, with 
only an hour of daily travel. It must be 
distinctly understood that the great sights 
of the Park are separated by wearisome 
stretches of commonplace scenery which no- 


ning, when the setting sun illumines the 
fine mountain ranges that surround it. 
Capt. Waters, too, gives you a chance to 
sail across this lake, at an elevation a thou- 
sand feet higher than the top of Mount 
Washington, from the bay called the Thumb 
across to the admirable Lake Hotel, stopping 
on the way at Dot Island, where the Captain 
keeps for the entertainment of his passen- 
gers some elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
and five superb buffaloes. 


grand historic game preserve where Ame- 
rica's characteristic fauna might be saved 
from utter extermination. It is only within 
a few years, however, that a serious attempt 


has been made to enforce the law. For a | 

' 
time the keepers were practically in league 
with the poachers, and Col. Young has come | 


to the conclusion that it is not enough to 
enforce the law, but that additional legisla- 
tion is imperatively needed if the game is 
to be effectively preserved. The present 
forest reserve, east and south of the Park 


rroper, is so only by Presidential proclama- | 
pro} y DJ 


tion, and an act of Congress is needed before 
the superintendent has the power to punish 
properly those who disobey his ordinances 
Nor is this enough. The Colonel is convine- 
ed that the southern boundary of the Park 
should be extended down to Jackson's Lake 


| and the Three Tetons. That region is a fa- 


body would ever visit for their own sake— | 


chiefly dense forests, not of large, noble 
healthy firs and pines, as in Oregon and 
California, but of puny, starved trees, thin 
as lead pencils, and looking as if afflicted 
with some skin disease; the disagreeable 
impression being heightened by the dense 
tangle of dead and fallen trunks at their 
roots. They are extremely useful as conser- 
vators of the vast river-system arising 
among the Park mountains, since they re- 
tard evaporation by several weeks: but 
scenically they need distance to lend en- 
chantment to the view. Capt. Chittenden 
says in his book on the Yellowstone Park 
that in 1892 a vote was obtained from the 
tourists of that season as to the desirability 
of having an electric road through the Park, 


vorite autumn resortof the Park animals, and 
dozens of camping parties go there in Sep- 


tember and slaughter them by wholesale. | 


It is useless to stop up a leak in a bucket 


; on one side if you allow the water to es- 


and that ‘“‘the result was a majority of more | 


than five to one against it... He does not 
state who took the census and who those 
tourists were. 


One thing that struck me on my trip 
through the Park was that there seems to be 
a regular conspiracy against the Lake Hotel. 
Yet I found that hotel by far the best of all. 
more commodious, tasteful, and homelike 
than any of the others, and the meals fifty 
per cent. better, though the source of sup- 
plies is the same for all. We remained in it 
eight days, and daily blessed the manager, 
the caterer, the cook, and the very attentive 
waiter girls, so superior to the colored 
waiters at most of the other hotels. For 
literary work I know no place equal to it 
in America, except the Californian Lake 
Tahoe. The tourists who allow themselves 
to be: persuaded that it is not worth while to 
take in the lake make a great mistake. The 
stage company saves a day by taking them 
from the Fountain Hotel direct to the Cafion 
Hotel, but the tourists lose some of the 
finest sights in the Park. There is not in 
all the Americas a more picturesque lake 
than the Yellowstone, especially in the eve- 





cape on the other. The State of Wyoming 
would probably not object to this enlarge- 
ment of the Park, because it will make it a 
real breeding-place, the overflow of which 
will in future restock that State. Ten miles 
more or less is a mere bagatelle to a giant 
State like Wyoming. The Park is as big as 
the State of Connecticut, yet it seems but a 
microscopic corner of Wyoming 

Col. Young has been lately promoted, and, 
in the due course of military events, he 
should join his regiment It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped, however, that a way may be 
found to preserve him to the Park. He is 
just the man needed there. Of course he 
has made enemies by strictly enforcing laws 
that had heretofore generally been current 
on paper only; but such enemies are a com- 
pliment to him. “‘Every one.” he remarked 
to me one day, ‘“‘agrees that the laws are all 
right, buthe fancies Av ought to be an excep- 
tion to the rule. For instance. I allow no 
dogs to run loose on the Park roads, be- 
cause_they scare away the wild animals 
which visitors are eager to see. Campers 
have been in the habit of putting their dogs 
in a wagon on passing a guard-house, and 
letting them run as soon as out of sight. I 
ordered a few of these dogs to be shot, and 
that had a salutary effect. I allow no excep- 
tions whatever. Another day one of my high- 
est officers came to meand asked to have his 
borse released. It had been taken in because 
contrary to law, it had been turned joose to 
graze. I informed the officer that he could 
have his horse as soon as he had paid the 
fine, adding that I did not turn loose my 
horses From others | have heard similar 
stories about the Colonel. and they have 
convinced me that he is the right man in 
the right place j 


Since dogs were suppressed in the Park 





tourists have had ample opportunity to 
see deer, coyotes, squirrels, birds, and 
other animals along the roads and near the 
stations. The most interesting illustration 
of the rapidity with which wild animals can 
be tamed when firearms are banished is 
afforded by the scene that can be witnessed 
at the Fountain Hotel every evening. It is 
customary there at six P. M. to dump the 
kitchen garbage at a place a hundred yards 


| behind the hotel. The bears soon found it 

As everybody knows, the Yellowstone Park | 
was reserved not only as a scenic wonder- | 
land, but with the intention of making it a | 


out, and every evening from half a dozen to 
a dozen (once there were sixteen) now come 
down from the woods for their supper. There 
they are—black bears, a few cinnamons. oc- 


} casionally even a grizzly—quietly munching 


the bones and fruit peelings, while a dozen 
or two of the hotel guests look on ten yanis 
away. One soon gets used to the scene: some 
men feed the bears apples out of the hand 
and we ourselves adapted our habits so soon 
to the situation that when we met a bear 
in the woods afterward we paid no more at 
tention to him than if he had been a dog 
In reality these bears are harmless animals 
unless wantonly provoked. Col. Young has 
come to the conclusion that the cevotes 
ought to be thinned out, as they have be 
gun hunting deer in packs. The bears, too 
he thinks are getting superabundant, and he 
advocates catching some and distributing 
them to museums. He has made a begin 
ning by sending a dozen cubs—with some 
pelicans, squirrels, geese, porcupines, et 
to Washington 

Col. Young has also been obliged to forbid 
fishing in some parts of the Park, for the 


benefit of future visiters. as the sport is 


not as geod as it used to be Eastern 
readers find it dificult to believe the story 
that there is a place here where you can 


catch a trout in the lake and coek it in 
a hot spring without taking it off the 
hook or changing your position l have 
known Europeans who simply refuse to be 
lieve this tale. Yet, as a matter of sober 
fact, there are at least a dozen such places 
in the Park. Several of them are at the 
Upper Geyser Basin. along the Firehole 
River. At one of these, just above the lower 
foot-bridge, you can not only cook a trout, 
but cook him in three ways—steam him, 
boil him in the water, or bake him on the 
HENRY T. FINCK 


hot rocks 


Correspondence. 


JUDGE VARKER AND THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATS 


To THE Eprttor OF THE NATION 

Sir: Your criticism on the action of the 
county committee of the National Demo- 
cratic party in endorsing the nomination of 
Judge Parker strikes me as entirely just 
As 1 wrote to one of the party leaders in 
New York. it seems to me that a consistent 
voter would really feel more inclined to 
support a Republican who had voted for Mr. 
Cleveland and was not ashamed of it, than 
a Democrat who considered it necessary to 
come out and assure ‘“‘my dear Danforth” 
and the “sincere friends of Mr. Bryan’’ that 
he stood by their ticket last fall. If Judge 
Parker had remained silent, his cause would 
have been in no way compromised. Frankly, 
however. it was really not so much the con- 
sideration with me that he voted for Mr 
Bryan as was the apparent fact that he is 
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“chummy” with a man of such shady repu- 
tation as he of Madison Square Bank fame. 

Beyond these facts the necessity of pre- 
serving the autonomy of the party in this 


state should have had weight with the com- | 


mittee. The National Democratic organiza- 


tion of New York is entitled to no respect if 


it is not held to be on a much higher plane 
than that controlled by Messrs. Hill, Dan- 
forth, Murphy, Sheehan & Co. Inasmuch 
as the party holds its position now solely 
on account of the votes polled for Mr. 
Wheeler in 1894, when he was nominated as 
a protest against the candidacy of Hill, it 
would seem absolutely necessary to keep 
free from alliance with the people above 
named. 

If the National Democrats should, by fus- 
ing, lose their place on the ballot at the 
election next year, it would mean that there 


would remain practically no agency through | : . 
which independent sentiment could be ex- | S¥bjects who are held to abstinence from 


be glad to listen to argument from the other 
side.—Very truly yours, 
ISABEL F. HAPpGcoop. 


New York, October 4, 1897. 


[The word is some four years old in 
its cant application, and was originally 
applied to the body of voters, not quite 
homogeneous but mainly Catholic, who 
had previously been irreconcilably op- 
posed to the republican form of govern- 
ment in France, but who were at last 
led to abandon their opposition to it and 
accept it as definitive. The Pope was 


thought to have been influential in this 
“rallying” to the republic of its former 
enemies; and if he were to exercise the | 


same influence in Italy and release the 


| consciences of King Humbert’s Catholic 


pressed. The present outrageous law placed 


on the statute-book by Raines, requiring at 
least fifty signatures in every county in the 
State in order to make an independent nomi- 
nation for State officers, would prevent any 
action by the people, and leave us entirely 
at the mercy of the corrupt machines con- 
trolled respectively by Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Hill. For this reason it is to be hoped that 
the ‘“‘Ship’’ Democracy will keep in the mid- 
dle of the road and go ahead, following its 
own lofty ideals, and avoid combinations with 


politics by the injunction, “Né elettori 
né eletti’” (so long as the Pope is de- 
prived of his temporal sovereignty), 
there would be added to the electorate 
not a mass of independents, of Mug- 
wumps, surely, but of Catholic partisan 


| voters seeking to promote the cause of 


religion and the papacy as best they 


| might under the Savoy monarchy, accept- 


other organizations whose only aim seems 


to be to secure spoils.—Yours truly, 
EDMUND H. TITCHENER. 


BINGHAMTON, N,. Y,. October 4, IS7. 


OREGON PLANTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am obliged to your Chicago corre- 
spondent for his rectification of my doubt- 
less antiquated nomenclature of the Oregon 

He may be interested to 
yellow “bear's-food’’—the 
Symplocarpus Kamschaticus of  Bongart 
.(Lysichiton of Schott, and Dracontium of 
others)—at least in British Columbia and 


plants mentioned. 
know that the 


Alaska, when bruised, has a very distinct | 


pungent than 
It far 


mephitic odor, though less 
that of our Eastern skunk-cabbage. 


exceeds the latter in size; I have measured | 


a single leaf four feet long, two feet wide, 
and with the leaf-stalk four inches in diame- 
ter.—Respectfully yours, ws 2 BD. 


OCTORER 2, IS?7, 
‘RALLIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your critic (Nation, September 30) 


ed as legitimate and final.—Ep. Nation. | 


Notes. 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s autumn an- 
nouncements include ‘The Liberty and Free 
Soil Parties in the Northwest,’ by Theodore 


C. Smith, Ph.D., and ‘A Bibliography of Bri- |} 


tish Municipal History,’ by Charles Gross, 
Ph.D.—new volumes in the Harvard Histori- 
cal Series; ‘The Life of Stonewall Jackson,’ 
by Lieut.-Col. G. F. Henderson, York and 
Lancashire Regiment, in two volumes; the 
fourth and concluding volume of Dr. Lid- 
don’s ‘Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D.’; 
‘The Life of Chauncy Maples, D.D., Bishop 
of Likoma (British Central Africa),’ by his 
sister, Ellen Maples; ‘Drake and the Tudor 
Navy,’ by Julian Corbett; the second volume 
of Gardiner’s ‘History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate’; further volumes in 
the ‘Builders of Great Britain’’ series; a 


| select ‘‘Library of Historical Novels and Ro- 


characterizes my translation of ralliés into | 


“Mugwumps” as ‘‘well-meant but perverse 
and misleading.’ Permit me to say that 
that translation was furnished to me by a 
French diplomat, long a resiaent of Ame- 
rica, and as well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish-American language and politics as he is 
with his own. He told me that the word and 
the thing exactly matched in both countries. 
He is, also, a friend of Baron 
Coubertin, the author of the book in ques- 
tion. On the whole, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that “Rallié: Mugwump” will prove 


mances,”’ edited by Lawrence Gomme, and 


arranged chronologically according to sove- 
| reigns, each with an introduction; ‘The Wa- 
| ter of the Wondrous Isles,’ a prose romance 


by William Morris; ‘Suffolk Tales and Other 


Stories,’ by the late Camilla Gurdon; ‘Early , 


Italian Love Stories,’ edited and retold by 


| Una Taylor; ‘The Diary of Master William | 
Silence: A Study of Shakspere and of Eliza- 


bethan Sport,’ by the Right Hon. D. H. Mad- 


den, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
whole set of delightful and enlightening ex- 


Dublin; ‘The Queen’s Hounds, and Stag- 


| Hunting Recollections,’ by Lord Ribbesdale, 
Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-'95; ‘Racing 


Pierre de | 


a valuable addition to the ‘Dictionnaire de | 


la Langue Verte’ 


not be translated literally with impunity!) 
of your readers. 


But, nevertheless, I should 


: . } 
(which title, also, may 


and Chasing,’ by Alfred E. T. Watson; ‘A 
Book of Dreams and Ghosts,’ ‘The Pink 
Fairy Book,’ and ‘Wordsworth’—first of a 
new series of selections from the poets—by 
Andrew Lang; an entirely new edition of 
‘The Spectator,’ in eight volumes, crown oc- 
tavo, edited by George A. Aitken; Rameau’s 
Nephew,’ from the French of Diderot, by 
Sylvia Margaret Hill: 
tions, new and old, from the German by 


‘Rampolli,’ transla- | 


| George Macdonald; the first volume of a 
| ‘History of Intellectual Development on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution,’ by John Beattie 
| Crozier; ‘The Origin and Growth of Plato's 
Logic,’ by Prof. W. Lutoslawski of the Uni- 
' versity of Kazan; ‘Teaching and Organiza- 
tion,’ with special reference to secondary 
schools; and ‘Parables for School and 
Home,’ brief readings in applied morals, 
by Wendell P. Garrison, with pictorial il- 
lustrations. 

Harper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘The 
Personal Equation,’ essays chiefly in literary 
criticism, by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck 
of Columbia University. 

A Life of Prof. Henry Drummond, by 
George Adam Smith, will bear the imprint 
of the Doubleday, McClure Co. 

Thomas Whittaker announces ‘Potters, their 
Arts and Crafts,’ by John C. L. Sparkes of 
the South Kensington Museum, and Walter 
Gandy. 

The American Book Co. will publish ‘A 
New Astronomy for Beginners,’ by Prof. 
David P. Todd of Amherst. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in 
press ‘Stories from Italy,’ by Miss G. S. 
Godkin, and ‘A Little House in Pimlico,’ 
tales for children by Miss Marguerite Bou- 
vet. 

‘Buddhism and its Christian Critics,’ by 
| Dr. Paul Carus, will be issued next month 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. 
| The Catholic Art Publishing Co. of Phil- 
| adelphia has in press ‘Angels of the Bat- 

tlefield,’ a history of the labors of the Catho- 
| lie sisterhoods in our late civil war. 

Cary’s translation of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
first issued in 1812, has held its own with 
remarkable success in both England and 
America. Here it has been published at 
least three times, as early as 1822 and as 
late as 1889, and there have been many re- 
printings of these editions. The continued 
popularity of the version has led Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. to provide a new edition 
of it, prepared by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns. 
Included with it is Rossetti’s translation of 
the ‘New Life,’ which has also recently ap- 
peared in two American editions. Prof. 
Kuhrs contributes a short introduction to 
the volume and a new set of notes to the ‘Di- 
Rossetti’s notes are retained, 
| though others are added. Prof. Norton’s 
translation of the ‘New Life’ excepted, 
Rossetti’s is that best known, and Cary’s 
version of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ whatever 
may be its defects, remains the easiest of all 
to understand. The reprint, therefore, is 
likely to meet with some measure of popular 
favor, particularly as it is illustrated and 
as Prof. Kuhns’s introduction and _ notes. 
though not impeccable, are interesting and 
sensible. An ideal popular commentary, in- 
deed, for students of the poem could be 
made by combining Prof. Kuhns’s plan with 
that of Longfellow—that is, by adding to 
simple comments on difficult passages a 


vine Comedy.’ 


tracts from contemporary historians and 
chroniclers. 
Hopelessly commonplace is ‘The Age of 
Milton,’ by the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman 
(Macmillan), to which is prefixed a rather 
aimless introduction by Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger. The volume can hardly be said to 
' be up to the comparatively easy standard 

of its three predecessors in the same series 
| It lacks quality and illumination; its style 
is without order and grace; its literary criti- 
cism, while cautious and generally orthodox, 
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is marred by frequent touches of banality; 
and it shows very little of that power of 
generalizing its subject so necessary for a 
primer or handbook which aspires to be any- 
thing more than a mere list of names and 
biographical facts and bibliographical memo- 
randa. We have noticed errata which injure 
the trustworthiness of the work as a school- 
book or book of reference at pages 35, 81, 
111, 127, 128, 129, 146, 160, 212, and 214. 

‘A First Book in Writing English,’ by E. 
H. Lewis (Macmillan), deserves notice, among 
recent contributions to the renascent art of 
the teaching of English prose composition, 
for its careful attention to the practical and 
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conclusion. The translation is smooth, | 
though occasionally ungrammatical,and mar- 
red by a tiresome misuse of the present 
tense. 

The geology of Java forms the subject of 
a sumptuous report in French by R. D. M. 
Verbeek and R. Fennema, published at 
Amsterdam by the Dutch Government. A 
general description of the island is suc- 
ceeded by an account of the geology of each 


| of its twenty-two divisions or residences, 


pedagogic aspects of the subject. If the | 
| containing a geological map in twenty-six 


writing of English is to be taught as an art, 
the teaching and practice of it must not be 
deferred until too late in the student's 
course. It requires skill, however, and fe- 
licity of choice to eliminate the rhetorical 
abstractions and the dogmatisms from the 
more advanced text-books, and to present 
to the student in the secondary grades the 
heart of the matter in simple, practical, and 
yet attractive form. This, we think, Dr. 
Lewis has fairly succeeded in doing. 


As a guide-book to the senior university 
of the English-speaking world, Mr. Wells’s 
charmingly illustrated little book on ‘Oxford 
and its Colleges’ (London: Methuen) de- 
serves a word of hearty commendation. Its 
method is mainly historical: a succinct ac- 
count of the buildings of the various in- 
stitutions described is followed by a sketch 
of their history and a mention of the cele- 
brities that issued (or in some cases were 
propelled) from them. Needless to say, Mr. 
Wells's scholarship is excellent; he is tho- 
roughly at home with his ground and his 
authorities, and generally succeeds in con- 
veying a pleasing impression while skilfully 
keeping clear of sore points. And yet he 
not infrequently succeeds in gratifying his 
own and his readers’ sense of humor in his 
selections from the storied past, and alto- 
gether manages to infuse into his tale not a 
little of the fascination of his theme. It is 
interesting to note (p. 301) how in the end 
the sense of the poverty of modern Oxford 
conquers its pride, and extorts from Mr. 
Wells an allusion to the deathless fame 
which Oxford has the power to bestow upon 
a generous emulator of the noble benefac- 
tors of the past. 

The little war in Lombock of two years 
ago is described in ‘With the Dutch in the 
East,’ by Capt. Cool (London: Luzac & Co.). 
The author has written for his countrymen 
an impartial account of events with which 
they are in the main familiar, and which 
excited them much at the time, being to 
them thrilling as well as important. The 
object of the translation is less evident, for 
the work has not sufficient literary merit to 
make it easy reading. It is prolix, full of 
overwhelmingly long Malay names, and its 
artless rhetoric provokes a smile in the 
stranger unwarmed by the glow of Dutch 





| monograph would have been an added boon; 


patriotism. Still, the long chapter on “Our | 


Knowledge of the Country and its People” 
contains a good deal of information, and the 
one about ‘“‘The Attack’’ on the Dutch quar- 


ters at night is even exciting. The invading 


army, which was divided up at the time, 
narrowly escaped annihilation, and the im- 
pression left on the reader is that gross 
incompetency was shown—an impression not 
entirely effaced by the later successful opera- 
tions: indeed, the author’s own criticisms 


however mildly expressed, point to the same 


including the neighboring island of Madura. 
A special feature of the work is a memoir 
on the fossil foraminifera of Dutch India, 
with eleven lithographic plates. There are 
numerous illustrations, and a superb atlas 


sheets, as well as more than twenty addi- 
tional maps. 

In ‘Les Origines de la Monnaie considé- | 
rées au point de vue économique et histo- | 
rique’ (Paris: Firmin-Didot), M. Ernest | 
Babelon, curator of the department of coins | 
in the Biblioth@éque Nationale, traces with | 
adequate knowledge and with admirable | 
clearness the actual development of money | 
by the spontaneous action of individuals 
seeking each to better his own industrial 
situation. No plainer refutation will be 
found of the pernicious notions that money | 
originated in human convention, legal or | 
extra-legal, and that its purchasing power | 
depends on a law of legal tender, than that | 
which M. Babelon has given: and his re- | 
futation is net the less effective because he | 
advances little theory of his own, but sim- 
ply so marshals his facts that the candid 
reader is forced, as it were against his will, 
to the saine conclusions which the author 
has reached. M. Babelon’s book will be | 
welcome to all readers who appreciate the 
superiority of an historical treatment to an 
a-priori treatment of the subject of money. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we have speci- 
men numbers of the artist monographs 
(‘Kiinstler-Monographien’) for some time in 
course of publication by the resourceful | 
Leipzig house of Velhagen & Klasing. The 
text of these thin, profusely illustrated oc- 
tavos in limp bindings proceeds from several | 
hands; but the editor, H. Knackfuss, is the 
author of three of the five before us, viz.. Ru- 
bens, with 122 illustrations, Hans Holbein the 
Younger, with 151, and Franz Hals. with 40. | 
Ernst Steinmann treats of Botticelli, with 
the aid of 90 illustrations, including those | 
for Dante's ‘Divine Comedy’ and the newly | 
discovered “Pallas and Centaur.’" Perhaps | 
the most famous book-illustrator of Ger- 
many, Chodowiecki, falls to Ludwig Kaem- | 
merer, who can display no fewer than 204 | 
examples of the often tiny vignettes of this | 
masterly delineator of contemporary man- | 
ners. The Holbein and the Botticelli offer | 
the greatest pictorial interest, but in all | 
these cases it is a great boon to have such | 
extensive memoranda of the work of the | 
artist commemorated. An index to each | 


but only in the Botticelli .s there so much i 
as a table of the paintings described. The 
moderate price, two to three marks apiece, 
would still bear, we think, the cost of a | 
key to the contents j 

“Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Geor- 
gia Coast" is the title of a memoir by Cla- | 
rence B. Moore in the latest number of the | 


Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences | 
| of Philadelphia. It is the result of an exa- | 


mination of more than fifty mounds be- 


' tween Fairview, Camden County, and Skid- 


279 


daway Island, Chatham County. The con- 





| struction of the mounds, the human remains 
| contained in them, together with the uten- 


sils and implements of copper, stone, shell, 
or earthernware, are minutely described. 
Evidences of both incineration and inhu- 
mation were found. Cremated remains were 
placed in cinerary urns, and large clay jare 
were used for the burial of infants and some- 
times of adults. A pecullar custom, com- 
mon in Florida, was observed to some ex- 
tent in Georgia. The bottoms of vessels in 
which the dead were placed were perforated, 
either at the time of manufacture or af- 
terwards. Skeletons were most frequently 
found with the knees and chin drawn well 
together. The author's conclusions are that 
the Georgia mounds are ‘“‘relics of a race il} 
supplied with stone, almost without copper, 
but given to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware.’ The race differed from the abori- 
gines of Florida in their methods of mound 
building and in their mortuary custome, 


| Practising cremation to a much greater ex- 


tent. 

The Geographical Journal for September 
opens with an account, by Col. J. K. Trot- 
ter, of an expedition to the source of the 
Niger by the French and English commis. 
sion for determining the boundary between 
French Guinea and Sierra Leone. It is il 

, 
and a map In the continuation of his 
Prof. Milne 


treats mainly of the curious testimony to 


lustrated by reproductions of photographs 





paper on sub-oceanic chan 


these changes by the telegraph cables 
Among the pictures of fractured cables is 
one showing a cable grown round with coral. 
Other articles are upon the physiographical 
features of the Lakes Nyasa and Tangan 
yika districts, the Roman roads of Morocco, 
and Mr. Keltie'’s presidential address before 
the geographical section of the British As- 


' 


| sociatior In it he dwells upon the future 


work of geographers. which consists not 


; only in exploring the still unknown parts 


of the earth, but also in the study of ocean- 
ography, and the relations between man 
and his geographical environmegt Capt 
Cleeve contributes an interesting ‘‘aide-mé. 
moire to a comparison of certain geographi- 
eal distances." Taking as a unit the dis- 
tance from Land's End to Shetland Islands, 


7>0 miles, he shows it to be a remarkable 


| standard of measurement by a table of some 


hundred instances selected from all parts 
of the world 


The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 


| September contains, in addition to the ad- 


dress of Mr. Keltie, a very interesting ac. 
count of the investigations of Dr. Niiesch on 
the prehistoric remains at Schweizersbild, 
near Schaffhausen, by Prof. James Geikie. 
There is something very touching in the de- 
scription of the Neolithic interments discov- 
ered, ten of which were children. ‘The 
great care with which the graves have been 


| constructed, and the presence of the orna- 
| ments and other valuable objects [shells 


and finely finished flint implements] placed 


| beside his dead little ones, show how strong 


was Neolithic man’s family affection. The 
new-born infants were laid each within the 
right arm of its mother, while with the left 
arm stretched across her breast the latter 
seemed to hold the little one fast.” 

M. Eugéne Ritter, whose work on the 
youth of J. J. Rousseau was reviewed in 
these columns last year, publishes in the 
Reruc des Deux Mondes for September 1 
some further researches on the history of 
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that ever problematic character. New light 
is thrown on the relations between Rous- 
seau and M. de Montaigu, the French Am- 
bassador at Venice, so harshly treated in the 
‘Confessions’ for his dilatoriness in paying 
his secretary's salary. The latter was not 
let into the secret of the financial difficulties 
in which his superior found himself in con- 
sequence of the maladministration of public 
affairs under Louis XV. Thérése Le Vas- 
seur, it appears from M. Ritter’s pages, did 
not deserve all the contempt which has been 
heaped upon her by many writers; her ig- 
norance and illiteracy, however, were as- 
tonishing. To point out estimable traits, 
hitherto not sufficiently noticed, in Rous- 
seau’s character, as M. Ritter is able to do, 
must be especially gratifying. The article 
deserves to be read by those desirous to do 
justice to the memory of Jean Jacques and 
to understand more fully the causes of his 
influence. 

Dr. Hans Reusch, Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Norway, has been appointed 
for the year 1897-’98 to the Sturgis Hooper 
professorship of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, this position having been vacant 
since the death of Prof. J. D. Whitney a 
year ago. Prof. Reusch will lecture during 
the first half-year on vulcanism and erup- 
tive rocks, earthquakes, and movements of 
the earth's crust. In the second half-year 
he will treat of the geology of Northern 
Europe and its relation to general geology. 
The third meeting of each week will be 
given to seminary work. In the spring, 
Prof. Reusch proposes to take part with the 
other instructors of the geological depart- 
ment in practical study in the field. 


-The Boston committee in charge of the 
Shaw monument wind up their trust in an 
elegant volume detailing the inception, com- 
pletion, and unveiling (1865-1897) of the 
memorial (Houghton, Miffin & Co.). No- 
thing could better typify the transition pe- 
riod—far from being yet ended—from op- 
pression to justice than the speeches of 
Major Higginson, Prof. William James, and 
Booker Washington. Major Higginson has 
tc apologize to Southern susceptibilities for 
his historical retrospect, and wofully to mis- 
represent the abolitionists, the subsoil—or, 
rather, considering his parentage—the very 
soil out of which Col. Shaw grew. Prof. 
James speaks in the humane and elevated 
tone of the national conscience on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and does not omit to point 
out the civic evils that have flowed from a 
just war. Finally, Booker Washington, on 
behalf of his color—emancipated, but social- 
ly ostracised, both North and South—shows 
in brief but well-chosen words the incom- 
pleteness of the edifice erected on the ruins 
ef slavery, the lack of ‘‘the full measure of 
the fruit of Fort Wagner and all that this 
iShaw] monument stands for’; the duty 
also of completing it, and the mode in which 
the freedmen are to enforce their manhood 
claims by moral and intellectual training. 
As we close the volume, news comes that the 
School Board of Alton, Ill., is forcibly ex- 
cluding colored children from the common 
schools—even those named after Lovejoy 
and Lincoln. Shades of the martyrs! 


—In a very neat little volume, with illus- 
trations, Mrs. Fairchild has printed a limit- 
ed edition of the Journals of John Linklaen, 
agent of the Holland Land Company, de- 
scribing his travels in,Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Vermont in 1791 and 1792. The 
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blunt and unimaginative voyager notes down 
in the simplest manner whatever meets his 
eye, and the result is very readable, and of 
interest as a rough presentation of the 
times. His special interest was shown for 
the maple-sugar industry in Pennsylvania. 
The industry was primitive, for, in place of 
the extensive works, buildings, and work- 
men he expected to see, he found a ruined 
hut, barely accessible because of the bram- 
bles, a couple of ‘“‘chaldrons’’ and some other 
scattered utensils, but no workers. Five 
gallons of sap was required to make one 
pound of sugar. While noting the occur- 
rence of the ‘‘mapple” tree, he was not blind 
to other economic features. The lie and 
quality of the land, the price per acre, and 
the yield of wheat and maize, the plans of 
new roads or vroposed canals, and the own- 
ership of the land were of interest, as the 
region through which he passed was held in 
large parcels and as speculative ventures. 
This did not prevent squatters ‘‘who have 
come to settle themselves with no other 
rights than those of nature.’’ The inchoate 
condition of the country is well shown by 
the difficulties of travel—‘‘mud up to the 
horses’ belly’—which effectually prevented 
any trading of goods. 


—Apart from the religious communities 
encountered, Linklaen met other social cu- 
riosities. The Oneida Indians were on a 
reservation,-and carefully protected by law 
from any contracts with the white settlers. 
“Tilling the earth is burdensome to them, 
so that often they allow Americans to settle 
on & work their lands provided they give 
them 1-3 or half the yield. Even their grist- 
mill is managed on this footing by an 
American.’”’ There he heard the ‘universal 
Friend,’ a woman from Rhode Island, who 
claimed to be an apostle of Christ, but he 
found her to deal in ‘‘a quantity of vain 
words without sense or reason.’”” The gene- 
ral impression made by these notes is that 
wood-life at that time was one of great 
deprivation and almost wretchedness. It is 
well to have such an unvarnished record of 
the curiously mixed life in these new set-~ 
tlements. One detail needs explanation. In 
expressing values Mrs. Fairchild has used 
the symbol for the apothecary’s ounce. As 
a rule it stands alone with the figure, but on 
p. 74 we find it intercalated between ‘2-6’ 
and “‘sterling.’’ It is reasonable to suppose 
it is only a shilling mark, and in this we 
are confirmed by an entry on p. 116. The 
note to Mr. Root on p. 74 is clearly wrong, 
for the local money is used unless the name 
of another State is added. This was the 
universal practice at that time. 


—At the recent Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris M. Salomon Reinach read a paper 
upon the representation of female nudity 
in Mediterranean prehistoric art. The ge- 
neral subject of early undraped statues of 
women is one to which M. Reinach has 
given much time and study. About twoyears 
ago he read before the Académie des In- 
scriptions, and afterwards published in the 
Rerue Archéologique, what may fairly be 
called a convincing paper, disproving the 
generally received theory that nudity in 
classic art is ultimately derived from a 
Babylonian source, the image of the goddess 
Istar. There was no nude divinity in the 
Babylonian pantheon. When Istar appears 
as a goddess, she is represented clothed and 
in armor; when she is disrobed, it is for her 
humiliation, her descent into hell. On the 
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other hand, there have been found in the 
Archipelago and at Troy, dating from about 
1200 B. c., statuettes of nude women, and 
one was also found in a tumulus in Thrace. 
Similar figures of life-size existed at the 
same period in the Greek islands, and some 
of these may bave been carried off by a 
Babylonian conqueror and so have become 
objects of worship. It was, then, according 
to M. Reinach, from prehistoric Greece that 
the type of nude divinities passed into 
Babylonia, coming back centuries later 
through Pheenicia to historic Greece, and so 
to Rome. In his paper before the Orien- 
talists M. Reinach brought new support to 
his theories from the art found in the ca- 
verns of the south of France, which is of 
the same type as that of the borders of the 
Archipelago. An instance that is at once 
quite new and _ highly corroborative was 
brought forward by M. Reinach in the very 
curious statuette discovered ten years ago 
in a grotto of Mentone, and acquired in 1895 
by the Museum of Saint-Germain. This 
figurine appears to date from the end of the 
paleolithic period—that is, perhaps some 
€,006 years before the Christian era. The 
statuette was shown to the meeting by M. 
Reinach. The Débats describes it as being 
“aux formes bizarres, aux saillies exagé- 
1ées,’’ and adds, with a certain conscious or 
unconscious humor, “‘c’est une ceuvre réa- 
liste, d’un art tout spontané.”’ 


—Michelangelo literature, already so volu- 
minous, is on the point of receiving a con- 
siderable addition. Michelangelo’s own let- 
ters have already been given to the world; 
they are to be supplemented by a collection 
of about eight hundred letters written to 
bim which have been kept among the 
archives of the Casa Buonarroti in the via 
Ghibellina in Florence. The Casa Buonar- 
roti belonged to Michelangelo (although he 
never lived in it), and remained in the pos- 
session of his heirs until the year 1858. In 
1620 the house was put in order and deco- 
rated, and became a sort of museum of 
sketches and casts, drawings, plans, and 
autographs of the master, to which his 
family added from time to time such let- 
ters addressed to him as they could find or 
procure. By a will dated June 11, 1856, 
the last descendant of Michelangelo, the 
Count Cosimo Buonarroti, bequeathed the 
building and its contents to the city of 
Florence, and a corporation was formed to 
take charge of it. This corporation has ad- 
ministered its charge so well that the Casa 
has been from the very first self-supporting. 
In the will of Count Cosimo Buonarroti there 
were several hampering restrictions, the 
most annoying of which was one that for- 
bade the publication of any of the manu- 
scripts or other papers which the house con- 
tained. For a number of years these re- 
strictions were observed; the first breach 
that was made in them occurring in Gothi’s 
Life of Michelangelo, published in Florence 
in 1875, at the time of the celebration of 
the quadricentenary anniversary of the great 
man’s birth. In this volume appeared some 
letters of his correspondents, and at a little 
later date Milanesi published thirty-six let- 
ters written to Michelangelo by Sebastian 
del Piombo between the years 1520 and 1533. 
The two scholars made no mystery of the 
fact that the originals of these letters were 
in the archives of the Casa. Others have 
followed them, but, in all, hardly more than 
sixty letters have so far appeared. The 
corporation has now swept all restrictions 
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aside, and the whole eight hundred letters 
are to be printed. The learned Commen- 
datore G. Biagi, head of the Laurentian Li- 
brary, is charged with their publication. 
The letters cover the period between the 
years 1506 and 1564, and their writers are 
many and of the most widely separated con- 
ditions in life, down to the humble scal- 
pellini. Michelangelo counted many ascal- 
pellini among his friends, and it is said that 
these letters will throw much light on the so- 
cial condition of this interesting classof men. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


The Christian: A Story. By Hall Caine. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Martian. By George Du Maurier. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Uncle Bernac. By A. Conan Doyle. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The Secret of Saint Florel. By John Ber- 
wick. Macmillan Co. 

Constantine. By George Horton. Chicago: 
Way & Williams. 

Susan’s Escort and Others. By Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. Harper & Brothers. 

The White Hecatomb, and Other Stories. By 
William Charles Scully. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Love & Company (Limited). By John Wern- 
berny and Another. J. Selwin Tait & Co. 

Arnaud’s Masterpiece: A Romance of the 
Pyrenees. By Walter Cranston Larned. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Since the fashion set in for using a prob- 
lem in morals as the heart of a romantic 
legend, Mr. Hall Caine has been one of our 
most effective novelists. For the develop- 
ment of moral conflict leading to a sombre 
or terrible catastrophe, correct instinct 
has led him to choose rather primitive, sim- 
ple people, in whom an excess of emotion 
over reason is probable and not discredita- 
ble. Such people move naturally through a 
drama which takes the full romantic license 
in action and sentiment, with only enough 
restraint to escape the absurdity and senti- 
mentality of melodrama. Perhaps the es- 
cape from the worst dangers which beset 
an excitable, imaginative temperament, ap- 
plied to the discussion in prose fiction of the 
soul’s temptations, has been due more to 
the sincerity and passion thrown into the 
strife, and to Mr. Caine’s intuition for phases 
and fine shades, than to the very slight 
technical restraints. 

In his latest novel, ‘The Christian,’ the 
ever-threatening calamity has overtaken 
him. He has tackled a problem in morals 
which affects the whole world, not exclu- 
sively a small group of Manxmen, and the 
problem is greater than he is, even as the 
world is bigger than the Isle of Man. The 





subject, instead of lending itself willingly | 
to the romantic, dramatic method, | 


stands aside, rigid, unmalleable, refusing 
absolutely to he dragged or driven into har- 
mony. The majesty of the redemption of 
the world declines association with scene, 
situation, climax, and silently contrasts its 
true self with Mr. Caine’s artificial and vio- 
lent presentation. 

In one of those explanatory notes through 
which authors try to deliver readers from 
the consequences of their natural-born stu- 
pidity, Mr. Caine says: “In presenting the 
thought which is the motive of ‘The Chris- 


tian’ my desire has been to depict, however | 
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imperfectly, the types of mind and character. 
of creed and culture, of social effort and re- 
ligious purpose, which I think I see in 
thelife of England and America."’ By the im- 


perfect light of our own wits we take the | 
thought to be that the world is far gone in | 


sin, particularly in the sin of lust, and is in 
sore need of a redeemer. A just inference 
from the book, and one sustained by the 
title, is that Mr. Caine has desired to do 
more than record observations, and has 
wished to denounce sin and to depict the 
character of a redeemer, despised and re- 
jected of men, through the medium of 
a readable novel which may be con- 
verted into an actable play. It was 
said of old that we cannot serve God 
and Mammon, and Mr. Caine’s, experi- 
ment offers no reason for a_ reversal 
of that judgment. But, putting aside a per- 
haps base suspicion, and looking for reasons 
of failure more particular than a disparity 
between the man and the work, the motive 
and the method, the most conspicuous are 
the conception of the character of a possi- 
ble redeemer, and the author’s predilection 
in favor of one sort of sinner. For the rdéle 
of redeemer it would be hard for a person 
not a novelist to think of any one less fitted 
than John Storm. He is not supposed to be 
a primitive person, picturesquely governed 
by emotion, but a man of good birth, wide 
education and travel, prompted to devote 
himself to Christ by observation of universal 
injustice to and oppression of the weak by 
the strong. It is fair to assume that such 
a man would possess an intellect to be used 
for guidance, but John Storm rarely displays 
a glimmer of reason. He has no singleness 
or stability of purpose. The command, 
‘Know thyself,”’ is, by reason of his mind- 
lessness, nothing but a stumbling-block. He 
has no sense of personal responsibility, for 
he refers his actions, good or bad, to the 
influence of God or the Devil. He pursues 
a mad career to a miserable end, never 
quite sure that he has really been blown 
about like thistle-down by passion for a 
woman; passion taking base forms, jealous, 
suspicious, insulting to its object. Whatever 
he does, whether he enters a monastery or 
leaves it, throws himself into a furious cru- 
sade against lust, drink, and hypocrisy, or 
spends weeks in solitary prayer and penance, 
the inspiring motive is always the young 
woman with the great mimetic talent and 
awful name—Glory Quayle 


In his relations with Glory, he is con- 


spicuously lacking in the first of Christian 





virtues—charity st thought of her 
is that she is ana though frivolous, 
worldling, and (which is also his 
commonest), that she is the mistress of an 


amiable and rich young man named Drake. 
When her genuine love for him proves in- 


adequate to his demand that ‘she shall fol- 





low him to his London slums, he never 

thinks of compromise, going away from Lon- 

jon and leading a decent, quiet, Christian 

life in a country parish, but proposes that 

she shall de ate herself to lepers, to whom, 
» 


s death, he at 
ted, and has a 








expect her cooperation Bitterly 

appointed by her rejection of this inhu- 
proposal. he rushes back to the monas- 

tery, previously abandoned, and takes the 


vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. Af- 
terwards he tries to kill her, but kisses her 
instead, and ends by marrying her, literally 
with his last breath. Storm may represent 
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| one of the kinds of culture which Mr. Caine 
thinks he sees, but it is not a kind which 
it is possible to admire or respect, or even 
greatly to sympathize with; it is not a kind 
of which a possible Christ or even a sincere 
and useful Christian is made. His failure to 
achieve any kind of good is not the failure 
} 

} 

} 


of a great nature misunderstood, scorned 
and persecuted by those whom he loved and 
would have saved. John Storm failed be- 
cause he never Knew exactly what he wanted 
or how to take it, and because he was ir 
resolute and violent and passionately pre 
judiced; because, in fact, he was almost al 
ways in the wrong 

The career of Glory Quayle makes a the- 
atrically effective contrast to John Storm's, 
and is reminiscent of many careers described 
by unpretentious, frivolous novelists She 
is a nice enough girl, with a shockingly as 
tificial epistolary style, but for which and an 
easy-going tolerance of wicked lords and 
their vulgar mistresses, she would be nicer 
Her long patience with Storm's harshness 
and insults, her passionate pity for his de 
lusions and belief in his goodness, and her 
final renunciation of all for him are not 


} 


exaggerated testimony to the strength of an 
i blossoming 
f 


alfection soWn in childhood an 
in the wonderful beauty of a first love i 
it were not for that last thrilling scene in 
the slums with the dying Christian and the 
great actress for centre, the clergyman to 
the right, the Prime Minister waving a li- 
cense from Lambeth to the left, and a back 





ground of bedraggled femal 





could imagine Glory permanently forsaking 
the stage and devoting herself to the tedium 
of good works: but her eagerness for this 


climax betokens a theatrical instinct too vi 


gorous to be buried in the graves of a dozen 
lovers 
Mr. Caine’s treatment of the sin of the 


world is a deplorable exhibition of senti- 
mentality, and his criticism of institutions 
such as hospitals and the Anglican Church 
is harshly censorious Apparently the only 
sinners worthy of tenderness and charity 
are prostitutes. This view, of course, nar- 
rows any scheme of redemption, and is un 


impressive but it gives great opportunity 


for violent rhetoric, and is sure of applause 
from the gallery. The most serious aspect 
of the sentimental treatment of seduction 





and prostitution is that it is more likely to 
increase than to diminish their practice. All 
women are not doves any more than all men 
are birds of prey. The social law which 
makes unchastity a shame for the woman 
only is unjust and oppressive, but, like most 
rigorous social laws, its roots are deep down 
in human nature, and it restrains rather 
than encourages immorality No wailing of 
hysterical humanitarians or rhetoric of sen- 
<imental novelists will ever cast the burden 
of shame on men, but these methods may 
undermine the sense of shame instinctive in 
women of all classes, and thus set stronger 
instincts free for unrestrained indulgence 
Girls like Polly Love, for whom our sym- 
pathy is urgently invited, and of whom there 
are at least several in every community, can 
never be saved or reformed by being told 
that they are irresponsible victims of man’s 
depravity, but this is an excellent way to 
encourage the vanity and frivolity which 
make them the easy victims of the Lord 
Robert Ures prowling about to devour. 
If Mr. Caine has a sincere desire to help 
both men and women to abstain from sins 





of the flesh, the road he must take is dull 
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and tedious and discouraging; an obscure 
and silent road, where electric light shineth 
not and the sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal are never heard. 

The three books written by Mr. Du 
Maurier have so many points of likeness 
that reading or thinking about one recalls 
vividly the one before and the one before 
that. The passion for physical beauty never 
ebbs; the view of men and manners con- 
tinues frank, gay, and tolerant, and the 
imagination hovers about the incredible— 
particularly about successive incarnations of 
the soul and magnetic influence. In each 
the author is the most conspicuous charac- 
ter, and draws himself with an untram- 
melled vivacity which leaves little to specu- 
lation or future biographers. Of the three 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ is the best story, and has 
the most literary value—using that phrase 
to mean the closest adherence to a central 
idea, coherent form, and a style that in many 
passages has the refinement and repose of 
all literature that becomes classic. In ‘Tril- 
by’ the story is feeble, of secondary impor- 
tance, the form correspondingly loose, and 
the style the freest that ever skipped with 
a smile and a wink into the formal kingdom 
of letters—a spontaneous, colhoquial, volatile 
style, making every one intimate with one 
of the kindest, cleverest, and wittiest of 
men. One cannot imagine gloom so deep 
as to prove impenetrable by that buoyant, 
diverting spirit, and insensible to that hap- 
py manner. We cannot be grateful enough 
to the man who, at a time when novels 
were harder and drearier than the existence 
of any one mortal could ever be and con- 
tinue, gave us such a fillip as ‘Trilby.’ 

As an expression of Du Maurier’s lovable 
nature, ‘The Martian’ is a supplement to 
‘Trilby.’ We learn a little that is new about 
his feelings and experiences, and we feel 
all the old charm over again. Though we 
may not believe in the incomparable beauty, 
virtues, talents, and graces of Barty, Leah, 
and all the galaxy, we know that he be- 
lieved, and our delight in him is unim- 
paired. As fiction is a representative art, it 
must make us believe, or fall short of good. 
Many people found a difficulty in accept- 
ing Trilby as a real girl, living, or ever 
having lived. Her praise was too ecstati- 
cally chanted and there were glaring dis- 
crepancies. The laudation of Barty, Leah, 
and the rest is riotous, too superlative; it 
excites suspicion, criticism, scepticism; its 
insistence and iteration bore us. Our im- 
perfection perhaps resents so much perfec- 
tion. The Lady from Mars, whose magnetic 
influence made Josselin ‘‘the greatest lite- 
rary genius this century has produced,” is 
purely fantastic. She is not a perfect in- 
vention, like the dream situation in ‘Peter 
Ibbetson.’ Her presence and performance 
are much remoter from the actual and pos- 
sible than is Svengali, with his magnetism 
and magic. Her account of herself is a wild, 
unconvincing fabrication, and there is even 
a farcical suggestion in her trick of mak- 
ing Barty ‘feel the North.” Putting this 
trick, reminiscent of Captain Cuttle, to- 
gether with the lively ironies of her letters 
and personal narrative, one suspects that 
Du Maurier wrote her up for his own amuse- 
ment, caring little whether she and her do- 
ings should appear probable or not. 

He was not, thank, Heaven! a serious 
novelist. He served no apprenticeship, and 
in none of his books, except the first, is 
there the slightest indication of his having 





paid any attention to the conventions or 
technicalities of novel-writing. Therefore 
the way to enjoy his books without any “ifs” 
or “‘buts’” is to forget that they are called 
novels, and to regard them as descriptions 
of a most interesting life and as wonder- 
fully expressive revelations of a man of 
happy outlook, whose sympathies were as 
wide as was his exceptional power of ob- 
servation, and who gave unstintingly his 
heart and head and hand for the pleasure 
of us all. 

Mr. Conan 1 yle’s Uncle Bernac is an 
irreproachable villain. His skin is of the 
texture and tint of parchment; his expres- 
sion sinister, his coat snuff-colored. He 
speaks in sibilant whispers menacing as a 
serpent’s hiss, and is always on the winning 
side. A participator in the vilest crimes 
of the French Revolution, he chased into 
exile a noble family, with which he was 
closely connected by marriage, taking to 
himself the confiscated estates and revenues. 
When it came to pass that every man’s for- 
tune depended on Napoleon’s, none was more 
devoted to the risen star than Uncle Bernac. 
Mr. Doyle deals with him as the Emperor’s 
spy, a traitor and coward; a miserable, de- 
graded wretch, who deservedly comes to a 
bad end. The adventure which introduces 
young Louis de Laval to his delectable uncle 
makes a spirited opening—so spirited that 
the subsequent adventures are dull by con- 
trast. Louis has not enough dash for a 
hero, but is a modest young man, whose good 
judgment shines in the reflection that Na- 
poleon is the most interesting figure of this 
memoir. Napoleon stands very solidly on 
his feet. By a careful combination of fact 
and legend and by a clever selection of 
scenes, Mr. Doyle has contrived a lively and 
comprehensible picture of a character made 
up of contradictions and extremes, great 
and trivial, worshipful and detestable, sub- 
lime and ridiculous, always above or below 
common men. The vitality and compres- 
sion of this sketch of the awful Boney imply 
careful preparatory study and display great 
literary skill. Beside it the tale of Louis 
de Laval’s love and Uncle Bernac’s iniqui- 
ties is a flat, perfunctory performance. 

It is to be hoped that the author of the 
‘Secret of Saint Florel’ means never to 
write another tale of mystery and adventure. 
Painful beyond endurance, and futile with- 
out hope, would be his effort to find any 
first-rate mystery or horror which he has not 
already used for all it is worth. Spendthrift, 
too, of scene as of incident, the Arctic Circle 
alone remains to him, for the awful occur- 
rences leading up to this secret exhaust the 
tropics and the temperate zones. The whole 
wide range of human character is, however, 
still at his service, for, with his super- 
abundance of more inxmediately striking 
material, he has wisely held his psychic ob- 
servations and theories severely in reserve. 

Descriptions of the beauty of the Isles 
of Greece and of the ways not exclusively 
beautiful of their modern inhabitants make 
the most readable chapters of ‘Constantine.’ 
The figure of Constantine, wronged and de- 
frauded from his birth, driven to madness 
by injustice and betrayal, is rather a tragic 
conception, but the author has not the power 
to keep up to such a high mark. He shows 


to more advantage in common characters 
and ordinary incidents; his domestic scenes, 
quarrels, reconciliations, and the every-day 
family intercourse being done with unusual 
point and truth. 

In the rather curious preface to his volume 








of tales, Dr. Hale enters a plea of justifica- 
tion for the practice of telling stories which 
may appear to be true. He says that there 
are critics who hold that an author is suc- 
cessful only when no one can imagine his 
stories to be true. He does not like or ap- 
prove of these critics. Yet his first tale, 
“Susan's Escort,’’ and several others in the 
volume, are nothing if not sops thrown with 
intent to placate. They are quite trium- 
phantly improbable, and base indeed are 
these critics should they fail to proclaim 
Dr. Hale as another Barty Josselin among 
authors. To the critics who do not make a 
canon of improbability, the merit of Dr. 
Hale’s work, including this volume, is in the 
healthy moral tone, the practical energy 
and common sense, the word of good cheer 
aptly and heartily spoken to humble, ob- 
scure pilgrims on the monotonous by-ways 
of life. His success in America comes large- 
ly from his habit of addressing the American 
people, not the English or any other nation, 
in their own language, which is not exactly 
English, but (we hasten to say) not inferior 
to English or any other as a medium for the 
communication of ideas. He does not speak 
down to any class or up to any, but is al- 
ways imperturbably on a level with all. He 
is one of the last of a band of American 
writers spiritually attached to the idea of 
human equality; and so long as his stories 
express that spirit, and are read and liked 
because of its presence, the opinion of critics 
of form and word makes very little differ- 
ence. 

‘The White Hecatomb, and Other Stories’ 
are as well and carefully written as the 
author’s earlier volume, entitled ‘Kafir 
Stories.” Among South African savages and 
Boers the horrible with hideous accessories 
is probably very much in evidence. Mr. 
Scully seems to find it without any trouble. 
and though he lifts it sometimes to tragedy, 
the sordid and squalid atmosphere will not 
vanish at his bidding. In following the pas- 
sions and actions of savages black and 
dirty, with unpronounceable names begin- 
ning with two consonants, the point of 
satiety is soon reached. About the middle 
of the volume there is a sketch entitled 
“Derelicts.”” The reason for its being just 
there is not plain, since it has nothing to 
do with negroes, Boers, or Malays. Its sub- 
ject is extremely painful, and none of the 
pain is spared in the treatment. The Dere- 
liets and their madness of sorrow eat and 
drink and sleep with you and refuse to be 
banished for many days, so nothing need 
be said about the writer’s force and power. 

Several times the experiment of writing a 
story in collaboration has been tried by 
men and women. The little tale entitled 
‘Love & Company (Limited)’ is a pleasant 
and successful venture of that sort. The 
compact made in the beginning is a situa- 
tion so full of peril of sensuality or vul- 
garity that the authors’ management of it 
is a quite surprising exhibition of good 
taste. The only indiscretion is Miss Morris’s 
mistaking Mr. Horton's feet fer the massive 
legs of her ancestral mahogany and per- 
sisting in the mistake through a long din- 
ner. As this episode and the emotions of 
the participators are described with perfect 
gravity, there is a deficiency in the sense of 
humor, not otherwise conspicuous, and also 
a momentary yielding to temptations which 
had best be sternly resisted in the interes! 
of polite letters. The man’s and the wo- 
man's point of view are clearly distinguisha- 
ble throughout, the style neat and befitting- 
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ly light, and the manner noticeably good- 
tempered and well-bred. 

‘Arnaud’s Masterpiece’ is more a suc 
cession of pictures than a coherent romance. 
The majesty of mountains, the freshness 
and fragrance of forests, the splendor of 
1oppy fields, are more vividly present to the | 
author than are human passion either of | 
love and gratification, or of love and re- 
nunciation. The young monk and the out- 
lawed Cagots and the beautiful Angela are 
like the figures of indifferent landscapes 
mistakenly believed to add interest to the 
scene. There is much more effort, hard 
conscientious work put into the people and 
incidents than into the descriptions of scene, 
but the heart and soul have disdained guid 
ince and thrown themselves into the adora- 
tion of external beauty. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


The Indian Village Community, 
chiefly on the basis of the Revenue-Settle- 
ment Records and District Manuals. By 
B. H. Baden-Powell, M.A., C.ILE. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


It may seriously be questioned whether 
‘the comparative method,”’ which our fathers 
were so proud of having first applied to the 
history of society, has done more good than 
harm. It has helped to lift history out of 
mere antiquarianism; it has led to the for- 
mulation of sweeping generalizations, which 
have appeared to bring masses of tedious 
facts under easy control of the scientific 
imagination; it has helped to bridge over 
the chasm between ‘“‘science’’ and _ the 
studies concerned with human society by 
facilitating the utterance of the current 
shibboleth of “evolution.”’ But it is now be- 
coming apparent that some of these 
generalizations were of the kind that the 
academic slang of the English Cambridge 
calls ‘“‘hasty.’’ They are now being, of neces- 
sity, either abandoned or profoundly modi- 
fied; but meantime they have done a world 
of mischief. Men have, consciously or un- 
consciously, gone out for more than a gene- 
ration to seek new illustrations for con- 
clusions already assumed; they have often 
had eyes only for what, consciously or un- 
consciously, they wanted to see; and it has 
not been altogether a gain that has given us, 
in the place of the plodding and unspecula- 
tive scholar, the brilliant and pseudo-scienti- 
fic essayist. 

One amusing, were it not irritating, result 
of the recent confidence in certain results 
of the comparative method we are reminded 
of by Mr. Baden-Powell’s welcome book on 





India. This is the way in which, as soon asa 
generalization, covering all the peoples of 
the earth, or perhaps only the ‘“‘Aryan’’ peo- 
ples, begins to be called in question in its 
application to one particular people, there 
is a tendency to overbear criticism by an 


appeal to what it is alleged has been proved 
elsewhere. That, in apparently similar | 
sequences of phenomena, a gap in one series | 


should be provisionally supplied from an- 
other; that language which is obscure in the 
documents of one people should be interpret- 
ed by its significance (when it is clearly the 
same formulas that appear) in the docu- 
ments of another—this is all very proper 
But to be of any value, the appeal should be 
from the dubious to the certain: when it is 
from the dubious to the equally dubious, it 
is only waste of time. Yet there has been 


The Nation. 


something like this in someof the recent dis- 
cussions concerning the origin of property 
in land. It was taught preity generally un- 
til quite recently that all peoples, or at any 
rate all Aryan peoples, had gone through a 
stage in which the ‘‘ownership” of the soil 
was vested in a village community. This 
idea was probably of German origin and 
originally applied to Germany only. Then 
the generalization was extended to England 


| and, about the same time, to the vast area 


of Hindustan. A decade or so of populariz- 
ation followed. When by and by the critical 
process began, and doubts were raised as 
to whether the proposition was true in its 
bearing upon England, nothing was more 
natural than to refer the inquirer to the 
example of Germany. Was it its truth as 
to Germany that was next called in question, 
the sceptic couid be referred to India. And 
it was not long before in India itself the 
critics of the theory there were referred 
back—by those, of course, who had not fol- 
lowed the course of the discussion in Eu- 
rope—to what was still regarded as ascer- 
tained fact with regard to Germany. So 
that actually four years after the appearance 
of his own magnificent work, ‘The Land Sys- 
tems of British India,’ which ought to have 
placed the whole discussion on a new foot- 
ing, Mr. Baden-Powell is obliged to recog- 
nize that some of his readers will ‘“‘be dis- 
posed to regard the Indian case as neces- 
sarily concluded by a general verdict on the 
European evidence as to archaic common 
ownérship of land’’; and it is with the air 
of one who asks a favor that he “submits 
that, under the circumstances of doubt that 
exist as to the European phenomena, the 
Indian case may with advantage be dealt 
with on its own merits” (p. 5). 

For more than twenty years almost all 
those who in Europe or America have had 
occasion, in the course of their study of the 
history of institutions, to pay any attention 
to the Indian village, have had recourse to 
Sir Henry Maine's ‘Village Communities in 
the East and West’; while observers in In- 
dia itself, called upon, in the course of their 
official duty, to draw up an account of con- 
ditions immediately before them, have been 
apt to see them through the spectacles of the 
same book. But Maine’s work owed much of 
its authority to the reputation gained by 
its predecessor, ‘Ancient Law,’ to which it 
is in truth far inferior; his own range of 
observation had been curiously limited; and 
since his time there has been a vast accumu- 
lation of fresh evidence in the way of gov- 
ernment gazetteers and Settlement records, 
which makes it absolutely impossible any 
longer to be satisfied with “the abstract and 
unified conception of the village’’ suggested 
by his writings. Mr. Baden-Powell has done 
us the great service, in the substantial vol- 
ume closely packed with matter now before 
us, to bring all this material together. He 
attempts, and that with no small success, to 
disentangle its main ~esults and dovetail 
them into one another, with a perception of 
their value which is the result at once of 
his own Indian experience and of his ac- 


| quaintance with recent English discussion 


By far the larger part of the volume is 
taken up with an exposition of existing con 
ditions of land-tenure and land cultivation, 
and of the geographical and ethnological 
considerations which have to be taken into 
account. He points out that there are two 


of village-tenure at 





very different 


present in existence In the one, known as 
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the Raiyatwart village, the iand-owners are 
themselves cultivators, and own their land 
each in severalty; so that “the group of 
holdings in no sense forms a proprietary 
unit.” This form is characteristic of more 
than two-thirds of India. In the other, call 

ed by the author the joint or shared village, 
there is something which may in a sense be 
called a common ownership; but this com- 
mon ownership is that of a “landlord es 

tate’’—‘‘the growth of some individual over- 
lordship, or some settlement of conquering 
clans or’ expansion of families with thelr 
own notions of equal rights’’ among them 

selves, ‘‘and of superiority to inferior races 

who have usually been allowed to con 

tinue as rent-paying cultivators of the soll 
He then shows that the Raiyatwari form 
prevails in those parts of India which have 
been least affected by invasion. Finally 

after an elaborate examination of the rem 

nants of tribal organization still to be foun: 
in the Punjaub and other provinces. he sets 
forth tentatively his own conclusions. These 
are that ‘“‘the right to land grows out of twi 
ideas; one being that a special claim arises 
to any object, or to a plot of land, by virtus 
of the labor and skill expended in makine 
it useful or profitable; the other, that a 
claim arises from conquest or superie 

might’’ ¢p. 400). Of these the first. if ws 
are to call anything “primitive,” would seem 
best to deserve that title. All the evidence 
of early law and of the actual practice of 
“aboriginal” races leads to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the early tribesman, under sanction 
of custom, appropriated his fleld orhis share 
of the tribal land, as he would appropriat: 
atree tomakeacanoeora plough.” This claim 
or appropriation was perfectly compatible 
with the existence of a certatn tribal contro! 
or better (for it was rather a division of a 
tribe that held together than a tribe itself) 
of a certain control by the cian. both as 


thin and those withow 


against those wi 
Neither the vague sense of clan-right nor the 
stronger sense of individual appropriation 
can be termed “property” without creating 
misapprehensions. Left to itself, however 
the development ran steadily in the direc- 
tion of what we can call individual property, 
is seen to-day in the Raiyatwari village; 
unless above the body of originally owning 
ultivators was imposed, by some one of the 
score of ways in which such things took 
place in India, a landlord or group of land- 
lords claiming superiority of race. And in 
that case a body of non-cultivating joint 
proprietors might make its appearance, usu- 
ally as the result of certain customs regard 
ing family property. In no case does the 
self-governing village group of cultivating 
»wners of Maine’s hypothesis make its ap 
pearance as a distinct stage in agrarian 
history. 

The discussion cannot be regarded as 
losed. We are still only at the beginning 
of our analysis of the tribe and the clan 
and the lesson of past controversies is that 
we should not be in a hurry to suppose we 
know just what “tribal conditions’’ 
are. In the overwhelming mass of particu 
lars brought together by Mr. Baden-Powell 
from provinces so far apart as Mysore and 
Cashmir, Assam and Sindh, there is abun- 
dant opportunity for differences of interpre 


were or 


tation. It is perhaps ungrateful to say that 
there is still room for a statement from Mr 
Baden-Powell’s pen of the farger results 
of his studies, set forth in untechnical 
language, for the benefit of the general 
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reader. His volumes are 


fruitful in in | 


struction to all who will take a little trou- | 
ble; still, they present a severe aspect. But | 


nothing can lessen our admiration for his 
learning, his thoroughness, his caution, and 
his intellectual candor. The book is a very 
considerable achievement. 


A History of Our Own Times, from 1880 to 
the Diamond Jubilee. By Justin McCar- 
thy, M.P. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
1897. 

Mr. McCarthy’s first two volumes appeared 
in 1878. His object in writing them, as ex- 
plained in his present preface, was to sup- 
ply the “young student”’ with something he 
could not elsewhere get. Now that the book 
has been completed by bringing it down to 
the current year, its chief distinction un- 
doubtedly is that there is no other work of 
the sort covering the same ground. It is a 
convenient book of reference for. any one 
who wants to get a rapid résumé of an 
incident or episode, a brief account of a ca- 
reer, or a party struggle, as one might get 
it more laboriously from the newspapers of 
the day; but more than this we cannot say. 
Mr. McCarthy is not so much an historian as 
a ready writer, who has a reporter’s gift 
for seizing upon the striking features of 
what is going on, and a turn for narration 
which the young student will be apt to value 
more than the old one. It would, indeed, 
be apparent without the preface that the 
author had had a youthful audience in mind 
throughout. His history, especially in this 
volume, reads sometimes like the story told 
by the good grandfather, after his retirement 
from active life, to the young folks at home. 
It is good for the young to héar it, and they 
may derive much profit from it, but we do 
not generally call it history. The volume is 
an uneven piece of workmanship. Of course 
there are chapters in which any mature 
man will find something to interest him, 
but we cannot help being irritated by a 
tone which continually suggests that, had 
the author made up his mind at the outset 
to write a Child’s History of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria, we should have had a better 
book. 

Occasionally Mr. McCarthy's method of 
treatment produces the effect of positive in- 
accuracy; as, for instance, in his account of 
the Venezuela dispute, in which he makes 
Canning urge the Monroe Doctrine on Mon- 
roe as a means of preventing ‘‘the fallen 
dynasties’’ of Europe from establishing 
themselves ‘‘on the shores of either Ame- 
rica,’’ and makes the Doctrine itself simply 
a declaration ‘‘that the United States could 
not regard with approval any attempt on 
the part of a foreign Power to set up a 
monarchy on American soil against the wish 
of the people who occupied that part of the 
country.’’ We doubt if this would be accept- 
ed by any Monroe Doctrine publicist. We 
never heard that the Doctrine was directed 
specially against ‘‘fallen’’ European dynas- 
ties, and the implication that a local vote 
would authorize the establishment of a for- 
eign monarchy on American soil contrary to 
our wishes, could commend it to no true pa- 
triot. The only safe plan is to quote the 
Doctrine. Still, the author gives us the 
general drift of the dispute, and we know 
of no subject on which more excuses may 
be made for a slight lapse from accu- 
racy. 

Another defect which the grown-up read- 
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er will notice, although, for purposes of | 
reference, it adds to the value of the book, 
is the extraordinary importance attached by 
the author to what we may call the necro- | 
logical side of history. We have not count- | 


ed to see how many of the pages are taken 
up with what a journalist would call ‘‘obi- 
tuaries,’’ but it is a considerable part of 
the book. Chapter v. is called “On Fame’s 
Eternal Beadroll’’ (the titles of the chapters 
are more adapted to a work of fiction than 
to a history), and contains critical notices 
of George Eliot, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Hampton, 
Carlyle, Dean Stanley, Archbishop McHale, 
George Borrow, J. H. Burton, Trelawney, 
Grenville Murray, James Spedding, Mrs. C. 
S. Hall, W. R. Greg, Edward Miall, E. A. 
Sothern, and Disraeli. Chapter xiv. is call- 
ed “Only a Death Roll,’’ and it is twenty-six 
pages long. Chapter xx., ‘‘Death—and Dyna- 
mite,’’ ushers another batch of distinguish- 
ed men to the shades; but this method of 
disposing of the dramatis persone of history 
sadly interferes with the march of events. 
No doubt such biographical notices help us 
to understand the times, but masses of post- 
mortem notices, arranged one after another 
without any connection with the rest of the 
book, cannot but suggest to the reader a 
biographical dictionary. 

One peculiarity the book has which is not 
common in works of this sort. As a gene- 
ral rule the historian endeavors to efface 
himself, and tell his story so that the read- 
er shall seem to hear only the voice of His- 
tory herself. If we want to know about 
Gibbon, or Macaulay, or Motley, we must 
seek for knowledge elsewhere than in the 
‘Decline and Fall,’ the ‘History of England,’ 
or the ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ In fact, 
in reading these works the reader's curiosi- 
ty is greatly aroused to know more of the 
author. In Mr. McCarthy's case, on the con- 
trary, the author puts himself with such 
naive good-will into his pages that at the 
end we know quite as much about him as 
about the history, and are quite satisfied on 
the point as to which so many historians 
leave us curious. We would undertake to 
prove by the internal evidence afforded by 
this volume that the author is of a most 
excellent, but somewhat superficial disposi- 
tion, sympathetic, humane, averse to do- 
mineering imposition of his will or his opi- 
nions upon others, and absolutely devoid of 
originality. He tells us his opinion of others’ 
opinions in such a way as to let us see that 
he has few of his own, except on one point, 
that of Ireland’s nationality, and even this 
seems to be rather a feeling or sentiment 
than a belief. He has acted with a party, 
and with a faction inside that party, for so 
long a time that, if he ever had the germs 
of criginal power, they have withered and 
shrivelled up for want of use. History is to 
him really a tale or drama which he personi- 
fies as a struggle between the Liberal party, 
or party of progress, and the Tories, or par- 
ty of reaction; everything that happens is 
an episode in this struggle, and the struggle 
itself chiefly important, at leastin these lat- 
ter days, as bearing on the Irish question, 


the real nature and position of which Mr. | 


McCarthy seems quite incompetent to de- 
scribe except as a sort of tale of wrong and 
liberation. If the reader can find out from 
Mr. McCarthy, for instance, what the author 
means by “Home Rule,” it is more than 
we have been able to do. There is a great 


deal, too, about land-law reform, but there 
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is no clear account anywhere of what it has 
accomplished. 

Much of the reign of Queen Victoria has 
been a great party struggle for freedom; the 
whole of it, considered as a narrative, is 


| full of entertainment, but we fear that even 


| 


| 





admirers must admit that in this last vol- 
ume the capacities of the story have often 
been injured in the treatment. The best 
things in it are the accounts of the Brad- 
laugh episode, the Gladstone-Austria im- 
broglio, and the description of the career of 
the leader of the “Fourth Party,’ though 
whether Mr. McCarthy does not attribute to 
Lord Randolph Churchill a too serious quali- 
ty, we are much inclined to doubt. It is a 
pity that the author, in preserving one of 
his jokes, should not have mentioned what 
eminent pair of statesmen Lord Randolph 
had the hardihood to call ‘‘Marshall and 
Snelgrove.”’ 


Art and Life, and the Building and Decora- 
tion of Cities: A Series of Lectures by 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society, delivered at the Fifth Exhi- 
bition of the Society in 1896. London: 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1897. 

This new volume by members of the so- 
ciety whose long name appears in the title 
consists of five lectures, and therein differs 
markedly from its predecessor of 1893, in 
which a large number of short papers were 
bound up. It differs also from that volume 
in not having a long preface by William 
Morris. He has gone, and it does not yet 
appear who will replace him as the admitted 
chief of the Association. The first address 
begins with praise of Morris which must 
seem to many extravagant, as it is certainly 
unbounded. The word ‘“‘great’’ used in the 
largest sense, as it is here, and the state- 
ment that Morris was ‘‘too great to criti- 
cise, to judge,’’ would be so extravagant as 
to destroy any respect we might otherwise 
feel for the author of this address but for 
the fact that Morris had died on the opening 
day of the exhibition, October 3, 1896, and 
that such a circumstance as this might well 
excuse the undue enthusiasm. 

The first lecture is by T. J. Cobden San- 
derson, best known to Americans as a book- 
binder who has given minute and delicate 
handicraft and considerable power of design 
to the production of costly bindings. His 
address is an attempt to define and explain 
Art as orderly and seemly living, moral 
grandeur, noble individuality, and noble 
communal existence. The reader is partly 
prepared, by this, to find the noble intention 
accepted as the great result; to find little 
said of works of fine art or of the way 
they have been brought into being, but 
much of the fraternal and emotional spirit 
which fancies more than it can realize. ‘I 
imagine,’’ says Mr. Sanderson, ‘‘all men to 
be potentially artists.” Those of us who 
know that the vast majority of men are not 
artists at all, in the sense that they have 
not the perceptive faculties nor the power 
of artistic expression which are needed to 
make an artist, will set Mr. Sanderson down 
as an amiable dreamer. And yet he is more 
than that, as is proved by the admirable 
remark (p. 7), ‘Art has its origin in craft, 
and craft in the needs of life.” 

The second lecture, “Of Beautiful Cities,” 
is by W. R. Lethaby, one of the two authors 
of an admirable work on the Church of 
Sancta Sophia, at Constantinople, and author 
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of an extremely useful and sensible book on 
architectural lead-work, as well as a book 
less easy to characterize, ‘Architecture, 
Mysticism and Myth,’ published in 1892. 
This lecture, much longer than the first, is 
largely descriptive. The author’s attempt 
has been to set before the modern reader, 
accustomed to ugly London, unorganized 
London, accidental and unadorned London, 
the beauty of the ancient and the medigwval 
city, as Athens and Jerusalem, Rome and 
Constantinople, thirteenth-century Paris and 
fourteenth-century London. Although this 
seems a somewhat ancient and time-worn 
subject for a lecture, and although there 
are those among our intelligent students of 
art who think, or who at least say, that the 
old commonplaces of good advice and sound 
criticism should be left to slumber, as hav- 
ing been said so often that they have lost 
their force, there is nevertheless 
enough to supply each new generation with 
the old advice and the old information, re- 
shaped for the new age. The difficulty of 
treating in an intelligent way the huge mo- 
dern city is as great now as it was thirty 
years ago; for, indeed, the cities and the 


reason 


communities which create them, grow faster | 


than our knowledge of how to handle this 
terrible problem possibly can. 

Walter Crane’s paper, “Of the Decoration 
of Public Buildings,’’ is less important, yet 
contains interesting hints in the course of 
description of some modern buildings and 
some modern mural paintings. Reginald 
Blomfield, one of the joint authors of that 
most valuable little book, ‘The Formal Gar 
den in England,’ gives the fourth address, 
“Of Public Spaces, Parks and Gardens,”’ and 
it is full of common sense. It seems that he 
and Mr. Lethaby must have put their heads 
together, so neatly does the fourth of these 
lectures carry on and develop the thoughts 
offered in the second. What “landscape 
architecture,’’ as our modern phrase is, can 
do for cities and towns is extraordinarily 
well suggested in this really valuable paper. 
Finally, Halsey Ricardo has treated “Of 
Color in the Architecture of Cities.’’ Here 
there is more difficulty, for no living man 
has seen color used successfully in external 
architecture in city or in country, and no 
one can imagine it except as the use of 
flower gardens may furnish color. Mr. Ri- 
cardo seems to perceive that the flower gar- 
den is his great chance, and attempts to 
translate the effect of flower gardens in city 
squares. 


John Checkley; or, The Evolution of Reli- 
gious Tolerance in Massachusetts. By the 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, D.D. Two vols 
Boston. 1897. (The Prince Society.) 

It is a distinct misfortune to the cause of 
literature that the publications of such book 
clubs as the Prince Society do not more 
often come out into the open and take the 
chances of life. As a matter of fact, they 
too seldom fall under the usual harrow of 
criticism, and, however great their merit, 
remain in the seclusion of private hands or 
on the shelves of a few large institutions 
They seem to enjoy the right of asylum 
rather than the privileges of a tested repu- 
tation. Dr. Slafter’s ‘John Checkley’ touches 
with a scholar’s care and with a partisan 
though not ill-natured severity upon an im- 
portant phase of New England history; but 
since his work in no sense enters the 
of literary competition, it may fairly claim 
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scandalous libel.’ 
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the indulgence of an undertaking which does 
not seek to be weighed on its merits. In 
all candor, however, there arises a reasona- 
ble doubt whether, if the accomplished edi- 
tor had subjected himself to the require- 
ments of the open market, he would have 
allowed himself so much freedom and so lit- 
tle restraint and compactness, more parti- 
cularly in the memoir of his subject. 

The ‘persecution’ of John Checkley in 
Boston during the early twenties of the last 
century is not a well-remembered incident. 
Checkley was by birth a New Englander, 
Oxford-bred, a non-juror, and a devoted pre- 
pagandist of the Establishment in the colo- 
His citadel was a small book-shop 
just opposite what is now the Old State- 
house; from this admirable site for any sort 
of enterprise he projected weapons calculat- 
ed to hurt, In the shape, mostly, of reprints 
of forensics by English divines. The hea- 
ordnance was Charles Leslie's ‘Short 
and Easy Method with the Delists’; but 
Checkley did not fail to discharge a few 
lighter shafts of his own fashioning. For 
these various assaults upon the bulwarked 
faith of later Puritanism, Checkley was made 
to appear at the Court of Sessions, and, on 
appeal, at the Superior Court of Judicature 
and Assize. Before a court of which Samuel 
Sewall was Chief Justice, a protagonist of 
that black beast Episcopacy 
come off worsted, and Checkley fined 
£50 for publishing and selling a ‘false and 
Nothing could have been 
more strict than the adherence of the prose- 
cution to the observance of law, but the spi- 
rit of liberty was on Checkley’s side and 
not on theirs, and he, who at the time show- 
ed more than anything else a predilection 
for getting into trouble, remains in memory 
a martyr to intolerance. Some years later, 
not without opposition, he received orders 
in the Church of England, and ended his 
days as rector of King’s Church, now St. 
John’s, in Providence, Rhode Island, ever a 
haven against intolerance (though some 
would except the year of our Lord 1897) 
But with his trial ends the public career ot 
Checkley; at most he was an incident and 
not an epoch of our earlier days a 


nies. 


viest 


was sure to 


was 


It is easier to share Dr. Slafter’s uncon- 
cealed indignation at Checkley’s persecu- 
tion than to follow his admiration for Check- 
That the Boston bookseller 
was persistent and courageous is undenia- 
ble; but neither his letters nor his printed 
remains proclaim him the rich scholar and 
man of conspicuous parts that his apolo- 
gist so readily discerns. It is from a modern 
point of view that Dr. Slafter sees his hero 


ley’s abilities. 





loom so large. The story, however, ie a 
clear illustration of the determination of 
New England to resist any ecclesiastical 
encroachments, great or small. There was 
intolerance, but, as on Checkley’s side, there 
was no want of good courage. Dr. Slafter 
has discharged a volley at the already well- 
assailed Puritau. but. as we have not un- 
pleasantly meant to say, from behind the 
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pacy, 1719-1774," in volume il., students will 
have cause to be grateful The subject, 
which ts to increase in interest, receives an 


impulse from so excellent an array of titles 
; 





Vontaigue, and Other Essays. 
Carlyle. Now first collected 
word by S. R. Crockett 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1897 


By Thomas 

With Fore- 
Philadelphia 
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through the 
azure of his own disquisition, with 

hanical trudge on the moving 
gangway of the ‘Encyclop@#dia’: ‘“‘The fire- 
baptized soul, long so scathed and thunder- 
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feeling is its Baphometic baptism: the cita- 
le] of its whole kingdom it has thus gained 
and will inexpugnable; 
outwards from which the remaining domi- 
indeed without hard battering, 
will doubtless by degrees be conquered and 
pacificated.”” And over against this a sen- 
tence from the ‘Encyclopedia’ notice of 
Mungo Park’s life: ‘‘The evils of an African 
journey were distant in place, and becoming 
more distant in time, while the disquietudes 
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turned from them with disgust to contem- 
plate the more exalted prospects which ima- 
gination delighted to picture in the scene of 
his former adventures.’’ Carlyle struck his 
own gait in ten years from the time he be- 
gan to publish. A wider vocabulary and a 
more etymological use of words are the first 
signs of difference between him and the or- 
dinary digester of facts. There is no evi- 
dence of a special desire to avoid trite ex- 
pressions or constructions. With the length 
of his composition prescribed, the youth of 
twenty-six went through his books of refer- 
ence, arranged an intelligible abstract, and 
delivered goods of an expected size and 
quality. The field being an easy one to 
work, the essays were turned out with very 
considerable rapidity. 

The subjects are either men or districts. 
Arranged alphabetically, they extend from 
M to P; from Montaigne to William Pitt, 
the Younger. Carlyle was fortunate in hav- 
ing worthies only to portray, and the chief 
interest of the series springs from its reve- 
lation of his attitude towards the Great 
Man. By itself his constant praise may seem 
commonplace. Considered in the light of 
his teaching it is significant. His reputa- 
tion having suffered somewhat from reac- 
tion, we are prone to forget the extent of 
his contemporary influence. One finds the 
zerm of that stimulating effect he had on 
young men in his early enthusiasm for Mon- 
tesquieu, Necker, Nelson, and the Pitts. The 
article on Nelson ends as follows: ‘“‘The pe- 
riod is advancing when the naval supe- 
riority which he completed will pass away; 
but Nelson’s name will always occupy a 
section in the history of the world, and be 
pronounced, wherever it is understood, as 
that of a Hero.” 

One requires but a modicum of biographi- 
cal knowledge to perceive that these notices 
are incomplete. The modern editor of a 
good encyclopedia would demand more spe- 
cialized information than Carlyle then pos- 
sessed on the majority of his themes. The 
omission of notable facts and considera- 
tions, the misspelling of names, etc., fits in 
well with the general air of an abridgment. 
School manuals of literary criticism have a 
way of comparing Macaulay and Carlyle. 
The former shows off to advantage if one 
puts his contributions to the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ beside the latter’s contributions 
to the ‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ To be 
sure, Macaulay wrote for his friend Adam 
Black in the fulness of his powers, and 
treated subjects with which he had long 
been conversant, while Carlyle is at the dis- 
udvantage of immaturity and unfavorable 
circumstances. But regarded intrinsically, 
there is no comparison. Macaulay’s sketches 
are models of their kind. A forward stu- 
dent in the Harvard Graduate School might 
hope to equal those of Carlyle. One notes 
particularly the extent to which his opi- 
nions on the French Revolution changed. 
Under Necker, Nelson, and William Pitt he 
has occasion to touch upon its principles 
and personages. Of Necker’s decline in 
popularity after his return from Basel, he 
says: ‘‘With the most earnest desire to act 
uprightly and honourably, he soon found it 
impossible to unite an attention to the real 
interests of the State with the favor of an 
excited and ignorant mob, perpetually mis- 
led by wicked agitators, yet drunk with its 
new-found power, and indulging the most 
chimerical expectations from the actual pos- 
ture of affairs,"’ 7 
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We can discover no reasons for the re- 
publication of these articles other than sen- 
timental regard for everything that Carlyle 
did, and the bibliographical desire to pre- 
sent his writings in their entirety. 


The Voyage of the Mayflower, Penned and 
Pictured by Blanche McManus. New York: 
E. R. Herrick & Co. 1897. Pp. viii, 72. 


In these days of wide-extended, if often 
superficial, interest in our colonial begin- 
nings, it is not surprising that effort is made 
to present our early history with the maxi- 
mum of external attractiveness. Such a vol- 
ume, designed, one would suppose, for a 
fashionable drawing-room table, rather than 
the shelf of a student of New England his- 
tory, is the one before us. The author and 
illustrator declares her purpose to be ‘‘that 
even, to those who are interested beyond the 
limits of these few pages, will be presented 
a new view of the susceptibility of artistic 
treatment and ensemble of historical briefs 
relating to any subject likely to prove of 
general or widespread interest.’’ With the 
two-fold intent thus indicated, in which we 
may presume the artistic is the stronger 
motive, the author’s pencil has ornamented 
a brief narrative of the Pilgrim movement 
from the flight into Holland to the arrival of 
the Charity at Plymouth in 1624. The 
sketches which fill the upper third of every 
page are effectively decorative in black and 
white, borrowing their motive from sugges- 
tions of the text below. To the whole the 
skill of the printer has given an attractive 
setting. 

The accompanying text is of the slightest, 
and would scarcely call for comment did 
not the “Apologia’’ prefixed speak of it as 
“terse but authoritative,’’ and claim the 
volume as not merely “original in its incep- 
tion,’’ but ‘correct in fact.’’ Certainly such 
an assertion is far too pretentious unless 
reference be had only to the broad general 
outlines of the familiar story. The author, 
for instance, in referring to the Pilgrim 
church, speaks of William Brewster as ‘‘or- 
dained their pastor’; certainly his well- 
known title of “ruling-elder’’ might have put 
her on her guard. She represents the Sepa- 
ratists as already fled to Holland in 1575 
under Robert Browne—an event which did 
not take place till 1581. It is surprising to 
read of the Pilgrims at Leyden that ‘‘their 
church received no further recruits 
from England and was not increased by 
proselytes from Holland,’’ when one recalls 
—to mention no others—how a member of 
such later distinction as Edward Winslow 
joined them in 1617. Nor is the author more 
accurate in reproducing as familiar a series 
of names as those of the signers of the 
Compact and of the Mayflower’s passengers. 
Besides an indiscriminate application of the 
then significant title ‘‘Mr.’’ to all the signers 
except three, the more striking because 
William Bradford is left (in company with 
John Alden) without such distinction, there 
are several omissions in the list of emi- 
grants, while Desire Minter masquerades as 
Winter, John and Francis Billington as 
Bellwright, and John Turner’s son is enter- 
ed as his wife. A similar want of accuracy 
leads the author to date the introduction of 
cattle into Plymouth 1622, rather than 1624; 
and one queries whether she could have 
realized the immense amount of labor that 
would have been involved had the statement 
been true that the Mayflower was “towed 
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over to her anchorage for the winter,” 4. ¢., 
from Provincetown to Plymouth harbor. It 
is no less surprising to find Peregrine White 
described as a “daughter to William and 
Susan White’’—a change of sex which a 
glance at any competent compendium of 
Pilgrim history would have avoided. 





Mercy Warren. By Alice Brown. [Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.] 
With Portrait. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book has been called out, in large 
measure, by the immensely increased inte- 
rest in past times aroused by the eagerness 
to join the so-called ‘‘patriotic-historical” 
societies. It is an attempt, enthusiastic 
and industrious, to bring before us in vivid 
outline one of the most prominent women 
of the first generation of American inde- 
pendence—matron, poet, historian, contro- 
versialist. The attempt is but partly suc- 
cessful. The lack of materials is admitted. 
Mrs. Warren’s voluminous correspondence 
ran insatiably into moral and political apho- 
risms instead of personal incidents, and her 
biographer confesses that she has laid on 
the details of the picture pretty thick from 
her general information about the age. She 
has io ‘‘suppose”’ and ‘‘fancy’’ a good deal. 

Apparently Miss Brewn’s object is to 
make the present generation more familiar 
with their great-grandmothers, and draw 
away the sort of stiff lustre that surrounds 
them, like saints in early Tuscan pictures. 
To effect this object, she writes in a strange 
style, a sort of cross between Stanley Wey- 
man and a Washington correspondent, al- 
ternately gushing over the sentiment in 
Mrs. Warren’s life, and making fun of 
its quaint solemnities. We are particularly 
introduced to misplaced capitals and false 
spellings in her letters, as if we could ap- 
preciate her character any better from see- 
ing her MS. printed in a way no printer 
of her time would have let it pass. As a 
result, Mrs. Warren appears in these pages 
not so much in her own character, as the 
prima donna of a modern play, acted by 
very modern performers, and enlivened by 
modern gags. 

The biographer seems to have gauged very 
correctly the value of Mrs. Warren’s litera- 
ry compositions; but these cannot have 
either their merits or their faults appre- 
ciated without a much more thorough know- 
ledge of eighteenth-century writers than this 
book shows. Pope is mentioned; but no 
knowledge is betrayed that the lines which 
Mrs. Warren puts as a prologue on the title- 
page of ‘‘The Group” are taken from one of 
bis best-known satires. Addison’s ‘‘Cato”’ 
is never even mentioned; yet it continued 
to be a special favorite in American house- 
holds as long as Mrs. Warren lived, and 
suggested the name Marcia, which resem- 
bled Mercy only by accident. Several times 
Mrs. Warren is called Mercy Otis War- 
ren. Is there any evidence that this prac- 
tice of preserving the maiden name existed 
at all in her lifetime? We have seen John 
Adams's wife called in modern writing Abi- 
gail Smith Adams; but she never wrote her 
name so herself. In those days, as in Eng- 
land now, a married woman dropped her 
own name when she took her husband’s. 


With the Trade Winds. A Jaunt in Venezue- 
la and the West Indies. By Ira Nelson 
Morris. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 


The author of this little volume, whose 
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preface describes it as a ‘‘desultory account” 
of his observations during a recent winter 
tour, is, to judge by the frontispiece, a 
young man, but he has avoided the fault, 
common among young observers of men and 
manners, of being too critical. He sticks 
throughout to description, and, tracing his 
footsteps through that part of the region 
traversed with which we are most familiar, 
we find him a pleasant, if somewhat imma- 
ture, travelling companion. There are, as 
he says in his preface, so few books in Eng- 
lish about the northern part of South Ame- 
rica that every new one is of interest. 

We note one or two points which have 
struck us. Mr. Morris found the harbor of 
La Guayra no longer an open roadstead, the 
great breakwater so long projected having 
been finally built. He notices that ‘one 
of the greatest disadvantages the present 
government has to contend with is the ex- 
istence of contracts and agreements entered 
into by the previous ruler, Guzman Blanco, 
with various corporations and syndicates, 
which are thoroughly impracticable.’’ This, 
however, is a chronic difficulty in Venezue- 
la. Caracas is evidently improving, for our 
traveller can speak of his ‘comfortable 
quarters at the Grand Hotel,’”’ and he in- 
sists, with Mr. R. H. Davis, on that capital 
being ‘‘the Paris of South America.’”’ Ame- 
rican interests he declares to be ‘‘steadily 
growing’ in Venezuela, but gives no proof. 
He makes the surprising statement that the 
people of Venezuela ‘‘do not seem to know 
what we would call a good horse,’’ the fact 
being that what we call a good horse is of 
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a totally different breed from theirs, and 
cannot be acclimated, certainly not without 
great difficulty. His account of the behavior 
of the sefioritas leads to the inference that 
the habits of South America are changing 
faster than we supposed. Can it be that 
they sit in the windows, directly on the 
street, “arrayed in becoming toilets, observ- 
ing the passers-by aml chatting with their 
friends’? In our time they were not visi- 
ble, though they might have been observing 
the passers-by from behind the shutters. 
Elsewhere Mr. Morris says that on Thurs- 
day evenings, when the band plays in the 
Plaza, the sefioritas ‘respond to their suit- 
ors,"" “‘coquettishly wandering in the sha- 
dows.”’ He explains this by saying that 
“North American customs’ have been intro- 
duced into Caracas; but we believe he has 
been misled, owing to the fact that Spanish- 
American customs are in this respect pecu- 


liar. Sefloritas are to be met with, no doubt, 
in the Plaza in the evening, because it is 
a common meeting-place for every one, 


but the mother or chaperone of the young 
lady takes pretty good care that she shall 
not wander off into the shadows. Such at 
least was the case consule Blanco 
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ative powers, and demonstrating that the va. 
rious religious faiths of the world have hada 
common origin, and are founded upon this 
universal primitive mode of worship. 


“a remarkable book.” —dllegheny Record. 

“Many strange beliefs and stranger customs are 
touchediupon in this work "’—Brookiyn Eagle. 

“a volume whose contents will surprise most peo 
ple.”—Inaianapolis Sentinel. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Limited Edition. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD,’ Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 633, Washington, D.C. 





Publications in French. 


Attention is called to the following series of re- 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of French. 


Romans Choisis. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


No, 17. SANS FAMILLE. Par Hector Ma.or 
Abr dged and arranged for school use by Prof. 
P. Bercy, B.L,LD. 430 pages. 


No. 18. COSIA. By Anxpre MicHeL Duranp. 165 
pages. 7 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Old and Rare Books. 


FIRST EDITIONS, etc., ete., FOR SALE, AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF, PART 2, with 








| Seventy-one Reproductions of Plates. Titie-pages, 


ete., ete. Works relating to the Civil War and 
Cromwell, Coaching, Cookery, Costume, Queen 


| Elizabeth, Freemasonry, Gardening. Books chiefly 
first editions, by Charles Cotton, Abraham Cow- 





| 





ley, William Cowper, Daniel Defoe, Charles 
Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Michael Drayton, John 
Dryden, Thomas Durfey, Jobn Evelyn, Henry 
Fielding. FIRST EDITIONS of books illustrated 
by George and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyie, 
and Harry Furniss, and a large collection of cu- 
rious Facetiw. Part 2. 8vo, 74 pages, post free, 1s. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, _S. W. 


FE neil and German 
BOOKS 


The Latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in Stock, 
Write for New List of Late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesele Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


FW. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 5th Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors. Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 











WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
« N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
als. Sets, volumes, or single num bers. 





Mer secant OF AMERICAN HISTO- 
& ry. Asetin numbers; clean, unused. $75. 
A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton § Street, New York. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB- 
RITIES and BOOK-PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
WALTER ROMEYN BEeNnJAMIN, 1125 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


KIN DERGARTEN suPPLIEs 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East es Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogu 








Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
eloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 


| Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents 
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THE WORMELEY EDITION. 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeleyv. 


TRANSLATION. By the most competent liv- 
ing trausiator of Balzac, preserving all the 
original flavor, vigor, and delicacy of the 
original. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Seven in each volume, on 
vellum plate paper, with replicas on India 
paper. Made by twenty of the best French 
artists for this edition only, reproduced in 
Goupil-gravure. 

PAPER. Best Dutch, hand-made, light, soft, 

exivie, each sheet with special water-mark, 
‘*H, de B.” 
BINDING. Polished linen buckram, better 


than leather, gilt top, deckle edges, back 
titles forming complete index. 











PRICE. 250 sets only, 40 volumes each, royal 
octavo. $500 per volume. Subscriptions 
received for complete sets only. 


DESCRIPTIVE VOLUME. With each set, 
without charge, 0.uud to match, contain- 
ing half-tone portraits of the twenty ar- 
tists, Miss Wormeley’s ‘Arrangement of 
the English and French Titles.” Sugges- 
tions on the order in which to read Balzac. 


The complete set is ready for immediate de- 
livery on very favorable terms, 


Quick application should be made for the 
few remaining sets of this magnificent work. 





Circulars and full information free of the publishers 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: [icDonnell Bros., 279 Dearborn St, 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has ‘the beauty of sim- 
plicity.”” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.”” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., | 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Tre Revolt of a Daughter. 


A thoroughly interesting and charm- 
ingly written love story, by ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” “ Ciphers,"’ “‘ Walford,” ‘“‘A Lesson in 
Love,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


aron in the Wildwoods. 


A delightfui new Thimblefinger story 
of Aaron while a ‘‘ runaway,” by JOEL CHAN- 
DLER HARRIS, author of * Little Mr. Thim- 
blefinger and his Queer Country,” ‘‘ Mr. Rab- 
bit at Home,” ‘‘The Story of Aaron,” etc. 
With 24 full-page illustrations by OLIVER 
HERFORD. Square 8vo, $2.00, 


A Browning Courtship, 
and Other Stories. 


A group of charming short stories, by ELIza 
ORNE WHITE, author of ‘** Winterborough,” 
“The Coming of Theodora,” ‘** When Molly 
was Six,” “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Fyawthorne’s First Diary. 


With an Account of its Discovery and 
Loss. By SamMvugeL T. PicKarpb, author of 
‘Tbe Life of John Greenleaf Whittier.” With 
four illustrations of scenes in Raymond, Maine, 
frequented by Hawthorne when a boy. Ifmo, 
$1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


To receive the current 
numbers in a conven! 
ent (temporary) form 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with THe 
NATION stamped on the 
side in gold. Holds about 
one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly ad 
justed. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 75 cents 





‘“The Workers’’ 


THE TRUTH ABoUT THE LABoRING-MaAN 


+ HE 
WI 


BORER TO 
LIFE OF 
THE STORY OF HIS TWO 


TELLS 
YEARS’ A 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
1 BECAME A DAY LaA- 
LEARN THE 
THE WORKINGMAN 


CTUAL ENPERIENCES IN 


Scribners’ Magazine 








NEW BOOKS. 


Robert E. Lee, 


And the Southern Confederacy, 1867-1870. 
By Henry ALExaNDER Ware, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of History in the Wash- 
ington and Lee University. No 2 in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series. Fulty illus- 
trated. Large mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

Prof. White's biography of the great Confederate 
General is written from a Southern standpoimt 
His work will, however, appeal to all, whether 
north or south of Mason's and Dixon's line, as the 
record of an American whose nobility of character 
and soldieriy qualities are unquestioned. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


And the Period of National Preservation and 
Reconstruction, I822-I88). By Wirt.tam 
Conant Caurcn, Lt. Col. U. S. Vols, 
author of * Life of John Ericsson.” Noa 21 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Large 12 mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1 75 
“Itis written by an expert tactician, whose know 

ledge of the technical problems which Grant soiwed 

in such @ masteriy way bas enabled him to write a 

work which wll satiafy those who are seeking for a 

brief, succinct statement of the essential faces In the 

career of the greatest general of ur Civili War 

The work Is tHastrated with maps aud portraits that 

add to its value aod attractiveness.” Me Cvagre 

gationalst. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By 
ANNA FULLER. New holiday edition, with 

18 illustrations by GEORGE SLOANE. Svo, 
gilt top, $2.00, 

“One of the richest and most worthy contributions 
to Amertvan literature of the past decade With a 
positively photographic tole skilful writer has 
imned the portraits of this New England family 
Pratt by name, and so thoroughly New England by 
nature.” — Rochester Hera:d 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 
New holiday edition, with numerous illus 
trations Thetwo vols. as a set. ina box, 


PY 
The Fall of the Sparrow. 


By M. C. Batrovr. No. 25 in the Hudson 
Library. I6mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cts 


John Marmaduke. 


A Romance of the English lavasion of Ire- 
land in 1649. By Samvue. HARDEN CHURCH, 
author of ‘Life of Oliver Cromwell.” 
Third Edition. Llustrated. I2mo, $1 25 

The author has produced a thoroughly interest 
ing storv, abounding in stirring scenes, whicn force 
themselves on the attention of his read ra, and 
peopled with a suffictency of cleardrawn, vivid, life 
like characters, the loveliest of whom, the heroine, 

Catharine Dillon, ts an unforgetable woman,’’-N 

¥. Mati and Express 


Life of Abby 
Hopper Gibbons. 


Told chiefly through her correspondence. 
Edited by her daughter, Saran Hooper 
EMERSON, Lllustrated. [wo volumes. 
12mo, per set, $3.00. 

“In the ‘Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons’ a loving 
daughter presenta to us the story of a noble woman 
who played an important partin an important time, 
and who left the tmpress of her remarkable character 
on every one who came within her influence.”— Home 
and Clud Life, Boaton 


Journals of John Lincklaen, 


Agent of the Holland Land Company. Travels 
in the Years 1791 and \792 in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Vermont. With a Biogra- 
graphical Sketch and Notes. By HELEN 
LINCKLAEN FAIRCHILD. With illustrations 
and maps. Limited edition of five hundred 
copies printed from type. Svo, $2 50. 

“ This book fs of value to students of our national 
develo, ment, but especially of our development in 
the three states mentioned.”’— Tne Outlook 


G. P. PUTNAIT’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Tree te ery pea marge 








The Nation. 
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Now Ready. Published by the Century Co, 





Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


‘*T do not recall any American novel of a semi-historical cha- 
racter which is at once so intricate in its disclosures of manners 
and men, so courageous in dealing purely with historic figures, and 
so full of vitality, variety, and charm.”—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

If ‘‘Hugh Wynne” is not the long-sought great American 
novel, it at least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade.— 
The Outiook. 


THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
Author of ‘* The Romance of Dollard,” etc. 
STIRRING romance in which the Warrior Saint of France is 
the principal figure. The author has made aclose study of the 
life and times of the Maid of Domremy, and she has reproduced the 
spirit of the age with fidelity and picturesque effect. 12mo, 280 
pages. With frontispiece, Cloth, $1.50, 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 


‘*The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New England 
which this generation has known,”— Boston Journal. 


12mo, cloth, 300 pages; Illustrated by Taber. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 


“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER” 


In two vols., small r2mo, $2.00. 


‘‘T am almost tempted to say that with the exception of Coo- 
per’s Spy it is the only successful Revolutionary novel that I know, 
It is more than a merely interesting and powerful book, for it has 
in it the elemant of permanence.” —THEO. ROOSEVELT. 


A singularly complete and attractive picture of American life 
in the last century.—London Daily News. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION. 


By CHARLES W. E ttrort, LL.D., 
President of Harvard University. 
COLLECTION of papers by President Eliot, devoted to ques- 
tions of great moment: ‘‘The Working of the American De- 
mocracy,” ‘‘ Equality in a Republic,” ‘One Remedy for Municipal 
Misgovernment,” ‘Present Disadvantages of Rich Men,” ete. 
8vo, 300 pages. Cloth, $2 00. 








Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


$1.50. 


‘**Kipling’s powers of description are brought into play and 
are here seen at their best.”— Post Express, Rochester. 





AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 
By Joun La FaRGE. 
R. LA FARGE is an artist well kaown for his rich and ex- 
quisite color and for certain famous compositions in stained 
glass. Mr. La Farge'’s perk yeoraces J is as vivid as the work of his 
brush. With many beautiful illustrations by the author. In rich 
binding, 300 pages, price $4.00. 


DE AMICITIA. 
By Marcus TULLIvs CICERO. 
S these Thumb-Nail books are largely used for gifts, the present 
volume most appropriately consists of Cicero’s essay on Friend- 
ship. The translation is by Benjamin E Smith. Size 5x3 inches, 
about 175 pages. Colored frontispiece. Bound in full leather, rich- 
ly stamped. Price, $1.00. 


FIGHTING A FIRE. 


By CHARLES THAXTER HILL. 


GRAPHIC and interesting picture of the perils, the hardships, 

and the almost daily heroism of a fireman’s life, telling how the 
fire department of a great city is organized, how the firemen are 
trained, etc. The author is thoroughly familiar with the New York 
Fire Department. 12mo, about 270 pages. With 30 pictures by the 
author. Cloth, $1.50 








UP THE MATTERHORN IN A BOAT. 
By MaRIon MANVILLE POPE. 


AN extravaganza of an up-to-date character. Full of rollicking 

humor and yet written in such a realistic style as to preserve 
the interest throughout. 16mo, about 225 pages. Illustrations by 
George Wright. Cloth back and paper sides, richly ornamented. 
Price, $1.25. 


Two New Issues in: the “ Thumb-Nail Series.” 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW issue in the attractive ‘‘Thumb-Nail Series.” A dainty 
and appropriate form for this classic and one that will appeal 
to every reader. Size 5'4x3 inches, about 250 pages. With colored 
frontispiece by Charles M. Relyea. Bound in full leather, richly 
stamped. Price, $1.00. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


MISS NINA BARROW. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 


STRONG story for girls by the author of ‘‘On Both Sides,” 

etc. The heroine is a little girl who always had her own way, 
and the author tells what came of this lack of training. It is a 
story of character-building, and exerts a helpful and stimulating 
influence. 12mo, about 275 pages. Frontispiece by Reginald Birch. 
Cloth, price, $1.25. 


A RECENT GREAT SUCCESS. ISSUED SEPT. 24th 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
With Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 


The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution 
More than Two Hundred Illustrations. A Complete Panorama of the War. Price $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, or 
sent postpaid, by 





THE CENTURY CO., ‘Union Square, New York. 
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